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The Trustees of the British Museum stopped.the publication of the Quarterly 
at ап early date i in the last war when Volume XIV , covering the ; year 1939- 
40, had been completed. They restarted it in 19531 with the first part of 
Volume XVI which with no reference to a break in publication or a missing 
Volume XV—described a variety 3} immediately recent acquisitions, as if 
the British Museum had nothing at all to say about the war-period and the 
following five years. This was because the Trustees were reserving the whole 
of the absent volume for the decade 1941-50 and had decided to issue it as 
a single self-explanıtory book shortly after the publication of the Quarterly 
had been resumed i in its normal four-part form. 

In presenting it to the public on behalf УР the Trustees, I am glad to have 

гле" opportunity of thanking the late Director and Principal Librarian, Sir 
Sfohn- Forsdyke, K.C.B., for his contribution describing the fate of the 
British Museum during the war, a description that we should all consider 
to be incomplete unless some reference were added receding the fine and 
inspiring part that he himself played in preserving the collections and safe- 
guarding the building. The Trustees and all his colleagues of the ten years 
` represented by this book will want me to express our gratitude to Sir John 
for his brave agd able leadership. 

For the nest I have only to say that this is the first time we have ever 
reviewed on behalf of the whole Museum а ten-years’ total of acquisitions, 
and it has prowed most interesting experience. Considering that for half 
‘the time the’Museum was shut and the collections hidden, the sum, of which 
this book gives an outline ن‎ a most remarkable strengthening 
of the British Museum at Bloomsbury in all its Departments, How much of 
this achievement if due to the great generosity of the testators and donors, 

e and to the help given us by the Pilgrim Trust, the National Art-Collections 
Fund, and the Friends of the National Libraries, I hope this volume will 
most gratefully make plain, We should like especially фо thank the Pilgrim 
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Trust for grants enabling us to purchase the Paul Hirsch Music Library 
and the Sherborne Chartulary, and to express our gratitude to the National 
Art-Collections Fund not only for many magnificent single contributions 
but also for giving us $n the time of our greatest difficulties a block-grant 
that made it possible for our less spectacular but essential collecting-activities 
to continue* without serious interruption. As for the other acquisitions due 
to the generosity of testators and donors; I must explain that the Keepers of 
the various Departments have not found it easy to select out of all the 
bequests and gifts we received the material now described in this volume, and 
the names of many generous friend? are perforce omitted. We regret that it 
‘has not been found possible to publish, аз we used to do, a full list of all those 
who have benefited the museum, but I am sure the Trustees would wish те to 
renew on this occasion to all the donors of gifts, great отезта , made during g 
these last ten years, their sincere thanks. Е inally I would like to say hqw much 
the Trustees appreciate the most valuable assistance affortled by Libraries 
and other institutions at home and abroad, and also by private individuals, 
in helping to make good the disastrous loss of books from the National Library” 
that is recorded in the second article of this volume. : 
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THE MUSEUM IN WAR-TIME 
( ): R experience of air attack in the First World Wæ, and the expecta- 


tion of much heavier bombing їп any future conflict, made preparations 
for the removal of valuable objects a necessary part of Museum and 
Library technique. The initiative in providing repositories for such evacuated 
material was taken by the Minister (then First Commissioner) of Works in 1933. 
After discussions with representatives of the National Museums and Galleries 
he obtained the consent of many owners of large country houses in what were 
then regarded as safe areas (at least 2 miles distant from towns, factories, camps, 
aerodromes, or other likely poifits of дапре to lend their housés for the storage 
of material in time of war. The British Museum was offered five such houses, 
and after inspection by the Director the Trustees chose two іп Northampton- 
shire as being sufficient for the needs of the Museum proper. They also received 
the consent of the Council of the National Library of Wales to make that remote 
and modern buildinggheir repository for books, manuscripts, prints, and draw- 
ings. In addition the Trustees accepted the offer of an unused tunnel of one of the 
London Tube Rajlways, which the Ministry of Works leased and prepared (so 
far as it could be prepared) for prolonged storage. of certain kinds of antiquities. 
«° The*advantage of the London Tubes for our purpose was their proximity-to 
the Museum; their disadvantage 15 that they are too damp for material that can 
Бе damaged by humidity or moulds, and in,case of an unlucky hit where one of 
the tunnels crosses the Thames, the whole system might be flooded. Although 
Aberystwyth was expected to be immune from air attack, te Council of the 
National Library of ‘Wales decitled in 1938 to construct a bombproof tunnel in 
the rdck on which the Library is built, and invited the British Museum to share 
its cost and its use. This was the first experiment in air-conditioned underground 
storage, and the tunnel was successfully completed in 1940. Heating and ventila- 
tion were supplied, by automatically controlled electrical installations, and 
secondary systems of water heating and manual ventilation were provided in 
case of failure of electric power, but they were never called into use. 

The main difficulty jn completing preparations for large-scale evacuation at 
an unknown отер was the storage of the large numbers of packing-cases that 
would be required. This was ultimately gelved by the discovery of a folding 
packing-case in commercial use.“ wasemade of plywood with flexible metal 
edging, and could be piled in thousands in very little space. For small or non- 
fragile objects ordinary millboard cases were knewn to be obtafnable at short 
, notice. Six hundred of such millboard cases were ordered in several uniform sizes 
* to take the coin cabinets, which were secured in them, when the time for pack- 
ing came, ‘with riveted stéel bands. At the time.of the Munich crisis in September 
19387 а sufficient number of the plywood cases had беер ordered and partly 
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supplied, but delivery was stopped by an Admiralty requisition which took the 
whole of the manufacturers’ output for a very different purpose. 

That crisis brought other salutary reminders that arrangements for removal 
must be absolutely complete before an outbreak of war. In all the departments of 
the Museum and Library the material for evacuation had long been specified in 
order of priority as part of the routine precautions against fire. Details of transport 
were worked out with the railway companhies. The packages were to be con- 
veyed in door-to-door container-vans, which would be locked and sealed at the 
Museum; escorted on the trains by members of the Museum staff as well as by 
railway inspectors, and met at the local ERROR by members of the reception 
parties billeted in the country houses. * 

Towards the end of August 1939, when war seemed to be inevitable, the 
Director asked the railway companies to send the first vans, which were held on 
` the Museum premises. In the late evening of 23 August word was received from 
the Ноте Office that it was time to move. All accessible members of the senior 
staff were warned by telephone or telegram, and packing &nd dispatch began at 
7 o'clock next morning. Packing was done by the Departments, and the packages 
were collected and dispatched by the Director at seven loadjng-points, six for 
the railways-and one for the Tube tunnel. The 24th of August was a Thursday, 
and all easily movable materia] of first importance, including the whole cdlléctión, 
of coins and medals, had been sent away by noon on the following Saturday. 
Packing and dispatch of Library material of second importance went on for 
another week, by which time (that is to say, eight, days before the declaration of 
war) at least а әлагей tons of books, manuscripts, prints, and drawings had 
been sent to Aberystwyth, and the Keepers of those Departments reported that 
they did not want to send away any more. 

The handling of antiquities and ethnographical material was a slower process, 

' which went on for several weeks, and the remowal of heavy sculpture from Ше, 
Exhibition Galleries to the Tube tunnel was 2 continuoys war-time activity. 

Large stone sculpture was packed as a temporary measure of protection in sand- 
bagged clamps in its own galleries. The Parthenon marbles were in course of 
arrangement in the newly finished building which had been provided by Lord 
Duveen. They were conveniently placed between the pedestals ој the pediment 
groups and the end walls, and covered with a thick sloping roof of sandbags 
supported on steel sheets and joists. a — кын the frieze was removed to 
the Tube, but the pediment statues and the metopes were sandbagged again 
in vaulted bašements beneath the, stone floors of the galleries. Some of the 
Egyptian sculpture which was too heavy to move, and most (but not the most 
valuable) of the large Assyrian friezes which were built into the walls, were pro-" 
tected in place with walls of sandbage or sand-filled cohcrete blocks. Except for 


these immovable pieces the Exhibition Galleries were completely cleared} and 
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only heavy sculpture and antiquities of minor importance were left in the base- 
ments of the Museum. 

The reception parties which had been sent to the МаНоп Library of Wales 
and the country houses were reduced to invigilating staffs when their work of 
unloading and placing was done. These staffs were large enough for day and 
night duty, and had been trained in fire-fighting, for which purpose they were 
also (in the houses) equipped with motor-pumpg. Close attention wasealso given 
to atmospheric conditions in the houses. Thermometer and hygrometer records 
were regularly kept and reported to Dr. Plenderleith at the Museum Research 
Laboratory. Some additional heating. was found to be necessary for the safety 
of perishable material at both houses, апа was'supplied by the Ministry of Works. 

With the clearing of the Exhibition Galleries and the posting of the staffs to 
invigilation duties in the repositories, the general public use of the Departments 
of Antiquities came to an end. But the Reading Rooms of the Library were closed 
only for a few days while evacuation was in progress, and again for a few days оп 
subsequent occasions when the repair of bomb damage required the attention of 
all members of the staff. With these exceptions the vitally important service of 
Printed Books wag actively maintained throughout the war, although the ac- 
commodation was finally limited to persons whoge literary researches were of 

public ihterest or value. | 

Towards the end of 1939, when the expected air attacks did not come, 1% 
seemed that the clearance of all the galleries had been unnecessary. An exhibition 
of printed books, manuscripts, prints, and drawings was therefore arranged in 
the Grenville Library, Мажиѕсгірёѕ Saloon, and Bible Room, тад an illustrative 
exhibition of the then recent discoveries at Sutton Hoo was placed in the 
Entrañce Hall. These attractive exhibitions were supplemented in August 1940 
by another in the Central Saloon and adjoining rooms of the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquitfes at the head of the Main Staircase. That was 
designed by the Keeper of the I9epartment to face the risks of war. It consisted of 
‘bygones’ (which were soon to justify their name in every sense), duplicate 
antiquities, casts, models, and other reproductions. In September of that year the 
first bombs were dropped. The Library exhibitions were promptly withdrawn, 
the Students’ Rooms of the Departments of Manuscripts were closed, and all the 
manuscripts that had been left in the Museum were sent away. That decision was 
hastened by a high-explosive bomb in the King’s Library on 23 September, and 
its wisdom was confirmed by an oil-bomb through the dome of the Reading 
Room on 16 October, The Reading Room eervice had previously been trans- 
ferred to the North Library, for the main room was manifestly as unsafe for 
“public use as any place could be. 

Although the oil-bomb penetrated the ds and landed as a crumpled canister 
in the'very centre of the floor, it left its burning oil outside o= the copper sheath- 
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ing of the roof, where it was extinguished 1n seventeen minutes (at 3 o'clock in 
the morning) by the Museum firemen. If it had burst inside it would have 
destroyed the roont. The King Edward VII Building had previously had a more 
fortunate escape in being struck by two high-explosive bombs which failed to 
detonate. The nocturrfal arrival of a bomb which did not explode was usually 
unnoticed before the morning, the sound of its fall being lost in the pande- 
monium af noise. On the first pccasion, 18 September 1940, the dawn patrol 
found a small hole in the roof of the Prints and Drawings Students’ Room, а 
larger hole in the floor of the room, and so on through four concrete floors or 
ceilings until in the sub-groundfloor they found the wreekage of the bomb itself. 

It was a very large one, probably* r,ood kilos? and would have wrecked' the 

building. Its tail had been torn off Ву the girder which it struck, and had pulled 

out its lead-cased detonator, which was found intact and deposited by the 

Museum firemen in Russell Square. Four days later, on 22 September, another 

high-explosive bomb entered through the same hole but not quite at the same 

angle, and being a small one (59 kilos) it got no farther than the first mezzanine 

. floor, where it lay unharmed and harmless until it was removed by the Bomb 

Disposal Squad. Similar small bombs fell and functioned in the King’s Library 

and the new Parthenon Gallery (one in each), where they caused по structural 

damage but much disfigurement. The two bombs that came through the same 

hole and did not explode deserve special notice as a rare or perhaps unique 

phenomenon, appropriately occurring in a Museum. But it is, ironically, а pheno- 

menon of which no material evidence can exist, and the photograph of the hole 

in the ceiling (Perr) is not presented to support thts statement of the facts. 

The full destructive effect of a heavy bomb was unhappily experienced in the 
Museum Newspaper Library at Colindale on 20 October 1940 (РІ" п 2). 
The destroyed building was the original storage block and contained about 
100,000 bound volumes of newspapers, of whicA some 30,000 were lost. When 
the Microfilm Annex was built recently on the same site, gt was found that the 
bomb had gone deep into the ground. The top cover of earth reittforced by con- 
crete floors and stacks of newspapers so effectively confined the blast that the 
closely adjacent blocks escaped with unbroken windows. The Museum at Blooms- 
bury was extremely fortunate.in the incidence of high-explosive bombs. Their 
distribution in the Borough of Holborn was two bombs to three acres, and the 
share of the Museum on that average should have been eight. It was actually 
seven (including the oil-bomb), of which three were ineffective and two fell 
in the Forecourt. Six of them fell between 18 September and 16 November 
1940. 

The violence of the first enemy attacks and particularly their intensive ust of" 
small incendiary bombs altered our ideas of safety in the country hoüses. Their 
old timber roofs and floors would have burned beyond control if they Бай been 
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ignited in several places. Also the conditions for which these houses were selected 
had deteriorated through the construction of camps and aerodromes within the 
prescribed limits of security. Апа further, warning was received from the Air 
Ministry in December 1940 that Aberystwyth must no longer be regarded as a 
safe area in view of the possible enemy occupation of Ireldnd. It therefore became 
imperative to seek safer quarters. The first of these that were accepted were an 
uninhabited medieval castle in Yorkshire and & Tudor house in Warwickshire 
which was very remote from military and industrial objectives and exceptionally 
well equipped with fire-fighting facilities. Strong cellars in private houses were 
also offered and accepted at Northwick Park in Gloucestershire and Haigh Hall 
in Lancashire. But the successful] constructio and use of the small air-conditioned 
tunnel at Aberystwyth showed that deep ‘underground storage would be the 
best kind of protection if it could be provided on a large enough scale. It was 
brought to our notice at this time by the University of Bristol that certain worked- 
out stone quarries would serve the purpose if one of them could be converted 
from its actual use fo mushroom culture to Ще satisfactory accommodation of 
Library material. The Ministry of Works had agreed to survey this quarry and 
to investigate the,practicability of its conversion, when notice was received that 
it had been requisitioned by the Air Ministry. At thjs paint the Trustees explained 
qur position to the Prime Minister, as a member of the Board, and on his 
instructions the quarry was reserved for the use of the*British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The Ministry of Works made the survey, found 
that conversion and air-conditioning were practicable, and gave the work out to 
contract. What had to be done was clearing and levelling the'floors, smoothing 
the walls and roofs, adding some supporting piers, and then sealing the whole 
stone'surface with a waterproofing compound -before the air-conditioning 
machinery and fittings could be installed (Pl. гу). This herculean operation was 
completed in six months. Sonfe additional time was needed, as it had been at 
Aberystwyth, fos the heating and ventilating plant to dry out the interior, and 
the removal of the most valuable objects from all the previous repositories to 
this began 1n February 1942. 

The.top cover of tha Quarry was about ninety feet of rock, and its prepared 
floor space was oves 25,000 square feet. The plywood boxes of antiquities were 
stacked on duckboards to ensure free ventilation between them and the floors. 
Books, manuscripts, prints, and drawirtgs, mostly packed in uniform millboard 
cases, were placed in wooden racks. Ethnographical textiles were hung in a 
separate room, where’the operation of spraying them with insecticides, which is 
, inseparable from the safe storage of such material, could be carried on without 
poisoning the air of the whole floor (РІ. 2). Another room was fitted as a 
study, in which the officers in charge kept their records of temperature and 
humidity, wrote their reports to London, and made progress with their depart- 
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mental catalogues as opportunity allowed. Тће Quarry was occupied from 
February 1942 until December 1946, and during that time there was no failure 
of machinery or other unsatisfactory occurrence. But one or two temporary 
stoppages of ventilation caused rapid rises in the relative humidity, and demon- 
strated the absolute dependence of these artificial conditions upon mechanical 
and human efficiency. ' 

When the success of this bolabproof storage became known, the Trustees 
received many requests for the safe custody of collections or single objects of 
outstanding importance, so that the Quarry soon became a national treasure- 
house. The British Museum took charge of a number of private d and 
of material from the following institutions: M 
• 


Aberdeen University Imperial War Museum 


Society of Antiquaries Lambeth Palace Library 

Athenaeum я - Lichfield Cathedral , | ' 

British School at Athens Сапа], London 

АП Hallows Church, Barking * Maidstone Public Library 

Bodleian Library, Oxford National Portrait Gallery , 

Fitzwilliam Museum, а а Rochester Cathedral 

Colonial Office Royal Academy I 

Corpus Christi College, Сиси Salisbury Cathedral ° I 

Egypt Exploration Society Somerset. House 

Exeter Cathedral | ° Stonyhurst College 

Free French Government Museum of University College, London ° 
National Antiquities Welloome Medical Museum 

Glasgow University ‘Westminster Abbey 

Gloucester Museum Winchester Cathedral • 

Hereford Cathedral Ministry of Works 


The castle afforded no better protection against bombs than the country 
houses, but it is in a district which was strangely free from air faids. None of its 
ground-floor rooms could be used by us because they were too damp, and none 
of the upper rooms had floors strong enough to take heavy loads without under- 
pinning. The effect of heat in the damp rooms wouldehave been to raise the 
relative humidity by drawing moisture out of the immenselyethick walls. It was, 
however, an extremely useful repository. Its two largest upper rooms, the Ban- 
queting Hall and the Toddy Room, when their floors were underpinned and 
heating and racks were installed by the Ministry of Works, provided safe 
accommodation for large numbers of manuscripts, as well as working facilities 
for the staff. At Aberystwyth, where the material had been unpacked in the first , 
instance and placed normally on Shelves, the activities of the four Library | 
Departments were carried on throughout the war with far less interruption than 
they would have experienced in London. ° 
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With the provision of the air-conditioned Quarry, Ше unmolested castle in 
Yorkshire, and the isolated house in Warwickshire we were able to vacate the 
two original houses in Northamptonshire. There was much transference of 
material from one repository to another. The most valuable books, manuscripts, 
prints, and drawings which were not stored in the tunnel at Aberystwyth went to 
the Quarry, and their places were taken by new consignments of books from 
Bloomsbury. The new Bodleian Building at Ожога also received 65,600 of our 
books at this time. But these later clearances made little difference to the great 
mass of books that had to be kept in London, and it is not possible to say that if 
the additional accommodation had begn available earlier, we should have been 
spared any part of the disaster that fell upon, the Library in the night of ro May 
1941. 

That was wholly the work of small incendiary bombs, of which the firemen 
and night warders had had continual experience since the beginning of the air 
raids. They had previously fallen singly and had given very little trouble. We 
had two night observation posts, at the north-west and south-east corners of the 
roof respectively. On the concrete roofs the bombs broke up harmlessly. When 
they went throughethe glass or copper roofs, and burned, as they often did, on 
the floors of the upper galleries, the glare was seen 4n the rooflights of the room 
that had’been hit, the roof-watchers instructed the nearest fire-post by telephone, 
and one or two of the men from that would go to the place indicated and drop 
a sandbag on the bomb. The serious danger With the old copper roof was that the 
bomb might fail to pierce the plaster ceiling as well as the roof, and would 
function in the inaccessible and .well-timbered space between the two. In that 
case the fire could not be seen until the roof was well alight; but this had never 
happened before the night of то May. On that occasion we must have been hit 
by dozens of incendiaries, most of which seemed to have lodged in the roof- 
cavities, since there were no fires to be seen in the galleries until the ceilings fell. 
Nor did the fire sptead from room to room, for the party walls which rise through 
the roof were intact when the roofs had fallen. The first roof to catch fire was that 
of the Roman Britain Room, and we had time enough to try all means of getting 
hoses down through theecopper or up through the plaster before our attention 
was called to similar fres elsewhere. It was then evident that the task was beyond 
the strength of our night staff, and for thé only time during the war we called 
in the London Fire Brigade. The Brigade sent eight pumps, but they could not 
all be brought into изе оп the available supply of water, and indeed но concentra- 
tion of pumps and тегі could have prevented the roofs from burning out. It was 
rather a matter qf putting them out when they fell on the floors, and none of the 
accessible floors were in fact damaged. ° 

While this fire was at its height it was seen that the south-west Quadrant 
Bookstack was burning. The fire-engines were still coming in, and one of them 
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. was taken immediately to the Central Court, where it cameinto action beside the 
Quadrant. But the books were burning like a blast-furnace, and no amount of 
water could have any effect on such a fire (Pl. и а). It was surprising as well as 
fortunate that the maig Reading Room, which was separated from the Quadrant 
only by thin sheet iron, seemed never to be in danger of catching fire. This was 
probably due to the glass roof of the Quadrant, which allowed free exit to the 
flames and heat, as it had giver? free entrance to the bombs. 

The destroyed roofs were those of the Roman Britain Room, the Central 
Saloon and adjoining Prehistoric Room, the Main Staircase, the Room of 
Greek and Roman Life and its Annexes, the Medal Room, the Greek Bronze 
, Room, and the First Vase Room. The roofs on the west side of the Museum were 
inaccessible when the other roofs were burning, and the rooms beneath them were 
consequently burnt out as well (Pl. 1 4). The exhibition of British and Medieval 
Antiquities was destroyed, but the floor of the Central Saloon, which was 
accessible to the hoses, was not damaged (Pl. т A. Severe as the structural 
damage was, it might well have been more widely spread. All the old roofs on 
the east and south-east fronts would have gone in the same way if they, had been 
struck by this shower of bombs. It seems likely that a ‘portmanteau’ of incen- 
diaries opened at an unusually low height over the south-west angle of the bujld- 
ing. Its case was found later on the roof of the new Parthenon Gallery. .. 

The loss of books in the south-west Quadrant is described in detail in Ше 
article by Mr. Johnstone- Wilson опр.9. ` 

It remains to add а word in praise of the voluntary A.R.P. services of the Staff. 
The night warders or auxiliary firemen were enrolled at the beginning of the 
war and served continuously and efficiently in that uncomfortable capacity for 
five and a half years. In addition to them, many members of the staff, trained by 
the Ministry of Works and the London Fire Bygade, were available for duty by 
day. The invigilation parties at the repositories covered both these duties. A Gas 
Decontamination Squad was also trained and provided with protective clothing 
for work in heavy concentrations of gas. Some cellars belonging to the former . 
` Residence No. ¢ (under the Director's Office) were converted by the Ministry 
of Works into a well-équipped Decontamination Centre, and a gas-proof staff 
shelter was also built by the Ministry іп the East Basemen®. Forty-two members | 
of the staff were trained in Medical First Aid through the St. John Ambulance 
Association. Some of their number were always on duty at night, but they were 
fortunately fever called upon to deal with more than minor casualties. Finally, ~ 
there was the Air Raid Precautions Handbook for Muscums, Picture Galleries, : 
and Libraries, which «was published by the Trustees in r939.= This was partly 
taken from the series of such handbooks issued bathe Home Office, but the 
section on Protection of Material was compiled by the Directors of the National . 
Museums and Galleries and the staffs of their Research Laboratories, and edited 
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` at the British Museum. In reading these pages now, one finds nothing (except 
the protection against poison gas) that might not have been written in the light 


of experience after the war. 
Тони Fonspvkx 


THE LIBRARY'S LOSSES FROM `> 
BOMBARDMENT | 


WO sections of the British Museum Library were seriously damaged 

during the air-raids on Lontlon. Ih September 1940 a high-explosive bomb 

exploded in the King's Library and destroyed about 150 volumes. In May 
1941 the south-west Quadrant of the general library was burnt by incendiary 
bombs. Comparatively few books were salvaged, water from the fire hoses 
accounting for most of those that survived the flames. In all about 250,000 
volumes were lost. ® 

Tragic though the first event must inevitably be held in the annals of the 
Museum,*of which George ПГз collection is а unique and historic feature, it 
was а loss to bibliophily rather than to scholarship. Only a few of the books 
destroyetl in the King’s Library were not duplicated elsewhere in our col- 
lections; of these few some have already been replaced; and all will probably 
appear on the market eventually. Nevertheless one of the great Énglish col- 
lections of books has been ‘irrevocably impaired, and if the direct loss to scholar- 
ship is not great, the loss to the history of scholarship and of taste 1s considerable. 

'The destruction of the south-west Quadrant, on the other hand, is a serious 
event ih the records of knowledge. Although the efforts of the last seven years 
have restored 40,000 of the missing books, and it may reasonably be expected 
that as many as 200,000 will bé replaced in the coming years, there will inevit- 
ably be а numbergthat will notebe seen in the library again, and of these some 
probably do not exist anywhere today. 

The placing of books in the general library by subject has greatly facilitated 
the task of replacement. To be able to classify and assess the losses even under the 
`-уегу broad subject-headings which the placing system ‘allows has been a con- 
siderable simplification ! in an immense and complicated problem. The existence 
of the ‘fourth copies’, a set of the original titles in their pressmark order, was, 
however, the most valuable assistance that the library organization provided for 
recording and advertesing our losses. Only. by setting these ‘fourth copies’ 
against the surviving volumes was it possible to find out exactly what had been 
"destroyed. These records qf missing booksewere then Fearranged by subject, 
language, dnd author, and from them lists have been made in the post-war years 
suitable for transmission tà other libraries, booksellers, and private collectors. 
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А considerable number of subjects were seriously affected, of which the rela- 
tive importance is inevitably estimated differently according to individual tastes 
and interests. Only religious fiction—a happily vague denomination of a vast 
class of moral, juvenile, instructive, or historical tales, very frequently all four at 
опсе--тау be accourfted of interest to the social historian alone. All the other 
classes of destroyed books must be allowed intrinsic value. 

In a short description of the озѕеѕ the Library has sustained, it is in keeping 
with the traditional order of arrangement to mention works on theology first. 
Many branches of religious literature have been affected, including liturgies, 
sermons, New Testament commentaries, episcopal іЙјипсіопѕ, and religious 
fiction. Perhaps the most serious 1085 is in liturgies, particularly those of the Latin 
rite. Alone among the destroyed Books, this section contained a predominant 
number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century works, some of which, for example 
the Quignon recensions of the breviary, were perhaps unique. Except for modern 
publications, the number of liturgical works appearing on the market is small, 
and the valuable bindings of most of those that are offer&d for sale makes them 
prohibitively costly. Apart from liturgical texts, a serious loss is this field is the 
series ‘Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen’, which has not yet 
been replaced. The purchases from the Harmsworth Collection of Bunyan's 
works have largely repaired the other most serious theological loss. ° “ve 

The greater part of the Library's collection of German, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
and Slavonic legal books were и» Ше law section which was destroyed. The 
generosity of the Scandinavian and Dutch libraries has restored to us a great 
part of our losses of books printed in those countries in this as in other fields. 
The munificence of their gifts may be more easily estimated, when it is stated 
that the law books included very rare edicts and proclamations of the sevehteenth 
century and costly series of codes and laws in many volumes. А considerable 
number of the English and German legal book$ have been replaced by purchase 
or exchange, though the list of German desidefata still forms a bulky volume, 
many items in which, it is to be feared, are now very rare in Gefmany itself. 

A great many medical books were destroyed. Foreign books on medicine have 
proved very difficult to obtain, though some progress has been made in purchas- 
ing French’ medical books. If English medical works are mot easily found, the 
loss is perhaps less serious, as most of them run into many editions. From the 
point of view of students, the most serious losses are in the field of medical 
history, in which our collection was rich and not easily paralleled in other 
English libraries. Few of thé medical books destroyed were printed earlier than 
the late eighteenth century. | š . 

The number of books on art and architecture lostein the fire was considerable. 
Many have been replaced, though the most important of them, of course, tend 
to be very expensive. More difficult to obtain are thg catalogues of the great 
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VI. ORLANDO DI LASSO, PATROCINIUM MESICES (1573) 
Hirsch. Library 


exhibitions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This is a serious deficiency, 
which has been particularly felt in 1950 and 1971. 

Books on archaeology are not, in general, rare, though a number of important 
privately printed books on local antiquities which we have lost may well prove, 
difficult to replace. 

Many of the destroyed books on music һауе been replaced, and the Hirsch 
library, when it is finally catalogued, will probably be found to supply some of 
the losses still outstanding. 

Such subjects as cookery, brewing, turning, and other useful arts, have been 
seriously affected. It is not easy,to acquire books on these subjects, since many 
of them, especially cookery books, are collectors’ pieces. 

Many books on sports and pastimes*were destroyed. A considerable number 
of them have been replaced, but early books on duelling, falconry, and chess are 
very difficult to acquire and some of our losses in this field may never be made 
good. 

Demands by aden in the Reading Room suggest that our most serious 
loss to modern scholars is in the destruction of a great number of periodicals on 
such subjects as philology, medicine, and poetry, and of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century domestic and fashion magazines. А•уегу considerable number of 
these have been replaced, some of them from among wartime salvaged books on 
which the Museum was given first claim. It will be easily appreciated, however, 
thatait is dificult to procure complete sets of these periodicals, many of which were 
issued for more than 100 years. 

Although not strictly within the scope of this article, mention should perhaps 
be made here of the destruction of English provincial newspapers at Colindale. 
This unconnected tragedy took toll of most of the issues for the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

If the number of replacements seems small beside the total loss, it must be 
remembered that¢mutch of the initial period has had to be devoted to organizing · 
methods and making contacts. The next ten years should see a continuous pro- 
gress. Even in these last five years the figure reached could probably have been 
doubled but ix: the среебашиз deficiencies in staff and funds. 

‚ А. F.'JonNsroNE-WILSON 


THE HIRSCH MUSIC LIBRARY 


(. y all the acquisitions made by the Department of Printed Books in the 
е last tes years by far the most important is that ofthe Paul Hirsch Music 
Library, purchasefl in 1946, with the assistance of special grants from 
the Treasury and the Pilgrim Trust. This collection, of which the foundations 
had been laid at Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1897, was tHe last of the great 
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German private libraries of music. When under the Nazi régime politica] develop- 
ments appeared to threaten its future safety, Mr. Hirsch contrived in 1936 о. 
remove the collection, by then amounting to some 16,000 items, to Cambridge, 
where it was received under the hospitable roof of the University Library. Неге, 
for ten years, it was freely placed at the disposal of musicians, for lóan and 
study, under the supervision of,its owner. 

The gréat value of the Hirsch Library to the British Museum lies in the fact 
that Mr. Hirsch had largely specialized in those very fields in which the Museum's 


" collection of printed music happened to be weak. Thug the acquisition of this 


library adds richness and balance їр а collectiog afready unsurpassed in certain 
respects, and places it in the forefront of music libraries throughout the world. 


- The particular strength of the Hirsch Ifibrary derives from its comprehensive 


collections of first and early editions of the Viennese composers of the period 
1760 to 1830, of whom only Beethoven was at all adequately represented on the 
Museum's shelves. It now possesses an almost complete collection of the early 
editions of Beethoven, and those of Mozart, Schubert, and Haydn are now built 
up to something approaching full strength. 

Since its former oper combined, to a rare degree, the skill of a practising 
musician with the learning of a musicologist and the taste of a bibliophile, the 
Hirsch Collection ranges far and wide over more than four centuries of the print- 
ing of music and books on music. At the risk of making an arbitrary selection of 
a very few fine books from many rare and unique items, the following may be 
briefly mentioned as indicative of general quality: 


PALESTRINA. Missarum Liber 1-3. Heredes Aloysii Dorici: [Rome, 1567-1572]. 
Only one other complete copy known. . 
Baca, J. 5. Glückwünschende Kirchen Motetto, als bey solennen Gottesdienste, in der Haupt- 
Kirchen B.M.V. der gesegnete Raths-Wechsel, am 4. Februarii dieses MDCCVIIL. : 
Jahres geschach. Г. D. Bruckner: Müllhausen, 1708. 
[Roucer пе Liste, C. J.] Chant de guerre pour l'armée du Rhin. EG 
P. J. Dannbach: Strasbourg [ 1792?]. 
One of the three known copies of the first edition of the Marseillaise. 


t 


ScHULTZE, C. Das bittere Leiden und Sterben unsers Herrn und Erlösers Jesu Christi, 


Christophorus Cellarius: Leipzig, 1653. 
The only known copy. 


Ілето, B. Dialogo quarto di musica. Matthio Cancer: Napoli, 1559. 


The only knewn copy. 
Lassus. Patrocinium musices. Adamus Berg: Monachii, 157 m 5 vol „in ne original blind- 
stamped pigskin, dated 1578. (See PL VI.) . 
PARTHENIA, ог the Mayden-head of the first Musicke that ever was prirtted for the Virginalls, 
John Clarke: London, 1651. | ° 
The only known copy. з 
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Реткоссі. Мое c. Superius. [Petrucci: Venice, 1504.) 
` CarALoco delle sinfonie che si trovano іп manuscritto nella officina musica di Giovanno 
Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf in Lipsia. 22 vol. Breitkopf: Lipsia, 1762--87. ‘ 
‘The only complete set known. 


The best part of the collection is described in detail in the four volumes of the 
‘Hirsch catalogue, which are models of their kind. Vol. 1 comprises theoretical 
works; vol. 2, opera full scores; vol. 3, instrumehtal and vocal music up to about 
1800; "v. 4, the first ӨЛЕМ of the Viennese classics, choral works, supple- 
mentary. items to vol. 2 апа vol. 3, the collected editions of the great masters, 
early reference books, periodicals, opera librettos, and publishers’ catalogues. 
‘Apart from all that is represented by these four volumes, there are also over 
2,500 pieces of music from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, including 
rare vocal scores of operas, upwards of 5,000 books and pamphlets, and complete 
sets of all important modern periodicals. Of the books, many are scarce ephemera, 
lacking in the Britishe Museum, and many others constitute replacements of 
volumes destroyed in the General Library by enenty action during the war. Among 
both books and music are many 'association copies', containing interesting 
inscriptions of ownership or dedication in the autograph Ф famous musicians. 
The process of cataloguing the Hirsch music, for assimilation into the General 
Catalogue, has shown only a small percentage of apparent duplicates. (The 
qualification ‘ apparent’ is necessary because the study of many points in musical 
bibliography i is as yet in its infancy, and, later, more detailed scrutiny may well 
reveal that some of these ‘duplicates’ are variant issues.) Finally, it should be 
mentioned that each year since 1946 Mr. Hirsch has generously offered to the 
Trustees ‘many valuable additions to his former collection, and that he is still 


continuing to make these presentations. А. Hyarr Kine 
е 


SOME'LITURGICAL ACCESSIONS 


|: view of theserious damage inflicted upon the Library’s liturgical collections 
by the conflagration 6f May 1941 it is gratifying to notice several important 
acquisitions “іп tRis field. Of these, three—all Breviaries—are of extreme 
rarity. Two were for the use of the important Benedictine houses of St. Albans 
and"Vendóme, and the third for the Church of Laon. Printed Breviaries for the 
use of English monasteries are virtually non-existent, so the first of these may 
be considered of quite " exceptional rarity. Whether 16 is unique cannot be deter- 
enined with certainty, E. Gordon-Duff had information of a copy in a private 
library, bug attempts to cdhfirm its existence have met with no success. The 
present copy is without title-page ог colophon, but the frequent references to 
St. Alban and to the community together with the obit ОҒ Abbot Thomas 
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Ramryge in the calendar make it abundantly clear that the work was printed for 
the famous English Benedictine house. The woodcut on the verso of the last 
leaf occurs also in the Glorious lyfe and passion of seint Albon, a work of 1634, 
assigned to John Hertford or Hertford, who is known to have printed i in the pre- 
'cincts of the abbey for Robert Catton, the penultimate abbot. The book is clean 
and well preserved, but without any indication of provenance. The absence of a : 
title-page з unusual at this date, but may not be an imperfection, since the first 
quire 1s complete without it. 

The Vendôme Breviary also is of extreme rarity, one of two known copies, the 
other belonging to the Bibliothéque Municipale ef Le Mans. This, too, lacks a 
title-page. It is the work of Mathieu Latheron, who took his presses from Tours 
to the abbey of La Trinité to print її unter the direct supervision of the abbot, 
Ludovicus Crevant, and his chapter. ‘The book was finished on 5 October 1514. 

The third work, the pars aestivalis of the Laon Breviary, was presented by 
the Friends of the Манон] Libraries. ЈЕ is, as far as present knowledge extends, 
unique, and no copy of the pars hiemalis 1s recorded. It is printed, on vellum and 
came from the press of Johannes Higman of Paris on 27 May 1495. 

A contrast to thes neatly printed octavos is provided by the folio Speciales 
misse printed by Erhard Ratdolt at Augsburg for the church of Constance. This 
is a good example of Ratdolt’s bold and vivid liturgical work. The сојорћаћ 
providing no date, nor any clue to one, it has seemed not unreasonable to follow 
Dr. Bohatta in classing it as an incuhable, c. 1500. It is a rare work of whichonly 
three other copies are known to survive. The present copy is clothed in its 
original binding of stamped leather on boards and bears the bookplates of 
Benedikt Rheindl, Abbot of Weissenau, and of the Bourbon-Parma Collection. 

Three other works may be noticed, all of Sarum use. The most imposing is a 
folio Gradual printed in 1528 by Nicholas Prevast, the Paris printer, to the order 
of Francis Byrckman, of Cologne and of St. Paul’s Churchyard. It is a well- 
preserved specimen of bold liturgical typography and bears*the book label of 
Sir William Turner’s Hospital at Kirkleatham. Two other copies are recorded. 
Of the same date is a rare quarto Missal from the press of Christoffel уап. 
Ruremond, the noted liturgical printer of Antwerp, a phrticularly neat and well- 
proportioned work in which text, woodcuts, and music arê perfectly balanced. 
Two other copies only are рев’ опе imperfect. The Museum copy is complete 
and well preserved, even the Canon, 1 in this case printed on paper. From the same 
press comes 4 Processional printed in June 1558 for Melchior Endovien, also of 
Antwerp, and containing the traditional woodcut diagrams. Processionals are 
among the rarest liturgical works. Few were printed and upon those few was. 
wreaked the full wrath of the reformer. Of this las? printing before the. Eliza- 
bethan settlement two issues are known. The copy here noticed is of the first 
and rarest. One other copy is recorded. ° F. G. RENDALL 
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VIII. 


ACQUISITIONS OF INCUNABULA 1941-50 


qe most outstanding addition to the Museum's collection of incunabula 

during the decade consists of fifteen books printed in the Low Countries 

E obtained from the University Library of Cambridgé by way of exchange. 
Among the more important of these are copies of the Cicero, Paradoxa, Laelius, 
and De officiis, printed by Johannes de Westfalia at Louvain, 1483 (Campbell, 
446, 433, 438), and the undated large folio Latin-Dutch dictionary entitled 
Vocabularius copiosus theutonicatus, from the same press (Campbell, 1748). The 
remainder аге for the nost part products of Antwerp or Deventer presses. An 
example of a rare Netherlandish'imprint, Cultrificis, Epistola declaratoria jurium 
fratrum ordinum. mendicantium (Campbell, 542), printed in 1479 at Nijmegen, 
a town hitherto unrepresented in the collection, has been generously presented by 
Mr. Albert Ehrman. Two other noteworthy specimens of early printing in the 
Low Countries аге the Sermones of Hermannus de Petra, Audenarde, 1480 
(Campbell, 919), bought with the help of the Frjends of the National Libraries, 
and the earliest edition of 2) /%и56 ен cour, Colard Mansion, Bruges, с. 1479 
(Campbell, 2), а werk on the theme of the misfortunes ofgthe life of the court- 
follower. Books from the press of Mansion, all with a sifigle exception popular 
works in the French language, have survived in very few copies, and of L) ие 
en cour only two copies are known in addition to the one recently purchased. 

“Among other books acquired through the generosity of the Friends mention 
may be made of a copy of a Laon Breviary, printed on vellum by Higman at 
_ Paris in 1495 (Gesamtkatalog der, Wiegendrucke, 5364), and of an undated tract, 
Baro, Де clavibus sapientiae, from the Poitiers press of Jean Bouyer, a text not 
hitherto to be found in the Museum. Two Italian-printed law tracts, Marianus 
Socinus, Tractatus de instantia, printed by Henricus de Colonia, Lucca, 1491 
(Hain, 14855), and Bartholomaeus Socinus, Commentaria in tit. ff. De acquirenda 
possessione, the ogly.known production of the Pisan press of Hieronymus 
Ancharanus (Наш, 14841), are likewise gifts of the Friends. With the help of 
Мг. А. Gimson, the Department was able to purchase another legal work, 
Repetitio super 1. Imperium, of J. В. Фе Caccialupis, printed by Henricus de 
Haarlem at Siena ine1493 (Gesamtkatalog, 584.5). 

Spanish incunabula acquired include а copy of Bonaventura, Zucendium amoris, 
printed by Johann Luschner at the Benedictine Monastery of Montserrat in 
1499 (Gesamtkatalog, 4708). This contains a version of the cut commonly found 
in books printed at Montserrat showing the Virgin with the Child, the latter 

sawing the peaks of the mountains, in allusion to the name of the place. Of some 

hisforic interest is a tract containing the anonymous Copias composed on the 

occasion of the marriage’of the unfortunate Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 

Isabel, to the Archduke,Philip of Austria in 1496. The boeklet, which can be 
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assigned to the press of Friedrich Biel at Burgos, is illustrated with two cuts, in 
one of which the author is represented writing his poem, and in the other, offering 
it to the princess (Gesamtkatalog, 7465). No other copy is recorded. 

Included in the Paul Hirsch Music Library are copies of four incunabula: 
hitherto not found in the Museum collection. The Francesco Caza, Tractato de 
canto figurato, L. Pachel, Milan, 1492 (Gesamtkatalog, 6441), is the copy previously 
in the Royal Society and Huth libraries. Fine specimens of service-book printing 
are an undated Missal for the ‘diocese of Worms, from the press of Michael 
Wenssler at Basle (Reichling, Supplementum, 131), and a Dominican Missal 
printed by Johann Emerich at Venice, 1500 (Hain, 11296), the former being of 
particular interest às an example of а liturgical’use previously unrepresented. A 
slender tract entitled Йол sant ОтшЕл кр ги, printed by Kistler at Strasburg in 
1497, 18 a recommendation of a popular religious confraternity named St. Ursula's 
Boat. A crowded full-page cut shows the ‘Boat’, in which the Saint is surrounded 
by various dignitaries and a number of haloed figures. A remarkable feature of the 
work is a song concerning the Boat, written and сотроѕе by Johannes Gossler, 
and printed with the accompanying music notes. 

The Department by acquired also a collection of some seyenty proclamations 
relating to the coinagt of Cologne issued between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Of these extremely rare broadsides three fall within the scope of this 
note, having been printed by Ludwig von Renchen, с. 1493 (Hindblattdrucke, 
503—5). For the most recent acquisition, the Museum is again indebted to ће“ 
generosity of Mr. Ehrman, who has presented а copy of Les Coutumes de Bretagne, 
produced at the small Breton town of Bréhant-Loudéac in 1485. 

| І, А. SHEPPARD 


BOOKBINDINGS ACQUIRED 1941-50 | 
DES the past ten years the Department of Printed Books has ac- 


quired some important new examples of the art of bookbinding. Some of 

these have been presented Бу or through thesEriends of the National 
Libraries and have been illustrated in their Annual Repos. Ig the Report for 
the year 1943-4 are reproductions of two out of five very fine examples of the 
work of Miss Sarah T. Prideaux, тоз ој them bound about 1901 when she таз, 
at the height of her powers. Plate ii of the Annual Report for 1947—8 shows a 
very unusual German binding ofeabout 1615 (C. 108. ЪЪ. 3), which was pre- 
sented through the Friends of the National Libraries by Mr., A. Ehrman. А 
freakish development of the 405-д-405 style, it is an embroidered binding without : 
а spine; it can be opened in six differént ways to disclose a different Dook. In the 
same year Mr. Elerman also presented a blind-stamped French binding of the 
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early sixteenth century, bearing Ше name Pierre Bouart. This was ПЕТ in 
Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt’s collection (ТА. 40820). 

Thanks to the generosity of the founders of the Gregynog Press, the Depart- | 
ment has now a complete set of the special bindings executed by George Fisher 
at the Press Bindery. Most of those completed after the losing of the Press in 
1940 were designed by Fisher himself, and are among the most distinguished of 

modern bookbindings. Other twentieth-century bindings which have been ac- 
quired include a typical example of the work of the Guild of Women Binders 
(C. 108. b. 17), an intricate piece of gilding by С. T. Bagguley of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme (С. 108..b.4), ара an inlaid binding in black and fawn morocco 
(C. 108. h. 4) specially designed and executed for presentation to the Museum by 
Miss Sybil Pye, the most individual of modêrn English binders. (Pl. уп.) 

Acquisitions of eighteenth-century date include a specimen of the well-known 
transparent vellum bindings produced by the Edwards family in Halifax with 
medallion portrait of Milton painted on the upper cover (C. 108. e. 2). A gift 
from Mr. J. W. Hely*Hutchinson has atoned fer an error of taste by Thomas 
Grenville in 1844. In that year Grenville acquired a large paper copy. in a plain 
morocco binding of£he 1781 edition of Charles Perrault's (ие des fées, in place 
of his ordinary paper copy charmingly bound in a contemporary French morocco 
lasework’ binding in the style associated with the name of N. D. Derome 
(Pl. уш). He presented the discard, with a charming note, to Lady Davy, 

“Widow of the inventor of the safety-lamp, but now it has returned to stand next 
to its supplanter in the Grenville Library (С. 17758*). Н. M. Nixon 


BÜNYAN EDITIONS FROM THE LIBRARY 
OF SIR LEICBSTER HARMSWORTH 


EFORE thefire of 1941 the Department of Printed Books owned the best 
B collection ОҒ Bunyan’s works in the world. The earliest and most ‘valuable 

editions were evacuated at the beginning of the war, but the remainder 
suffered badly. Besides many nineteenth-century editions, fifty-nine editions pub- 
lished before 18@0 were destroyed. Fortunately the sale of the Bunyan Collection 
of Sir Leicester Harmsworth in 1947 afforded an opportunity to replace all but 
five of those printed’ before 1800 and,'thanks to an anonymous donor, the : 
Department was able to buy SE lot it required at the sale, including 145 new 
items. 
„ Books which were replaced included copies of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
editions of Part I of The Dslgrim's Progress (all of which were published i in the 
seventeenth century) and the fifth Dutch edition of 1687. The remaining missing 
seventeenth-century book, the third edition of The Life and Déath of Mr. Badman, 
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was also replaced at the sale. The new acquisitions included three first editions, | 
and twenty-two others printed in the seventeenth century. Nearly all of these, 
and many of the eighteenth-century editions which were acquired, are of the 
greatest rarity. The first edition of John Wesley's abridgement of The Pilgrim’ s 
Progress was also obtaiħed, together with what appears to be the only known сору 
of an anonymous reply, A Lying Wonder POSUI to Bunyan’s first book, Some 
Gospel Truths Opened. ` 

As a result the Department now possesses a complete run of editions of Part I 
of The Pilgrim’ s Progress from the first, of 1678, to the thirty-second, of 1767, with 
the exception of the eighteenth, which the ‘Harmsworth Collection also lacked. In 
addition it has numerous provincial editions and foreign translations between ` 
these dates, and probably contains фуег three-quarters of all the editions of this 
famous work published before 1800. Between 1760 and 1800 there is now one 
edition at least for every year but five. Of the forty other works of Bunyan there 
are now only five first editions lacking of which any copies are known to survive. 
These are: 4 Vindication ... of Sgme Gospel Truths, 1657; A Confession of My Faith, 
1672; Instruction for the Ignorant, 1675; The Strait Gate, 1676; and 4 Case of 
Conscience, 1683. ОА e better known works, all recorded geventeenth-century 
editions of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman and of The Holy War have now 
been acquired, together with all known editions prior to 1750 of The Barren Rig 
Tree and Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ; the latter work is now represented by 
a run of fourteen editions. ° H. M. Nixow^ 
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MANUSCRIPTS ACQUIRED DURING THE 
| YEARS 1941-50 Е 


НЕ last volume of the Quarterly to appear,before its suspension chronicled 

almost all the more important accessions of the Department of Manuscripts 

up to the end of 1940, and the aim of the présent article isto record, in brief 
survey, the acquisitions of the succeeding decennium. Considerations of space 
make it impossible to accord more than the barest mention to manuscripts of out- 
standing importance, and many of lesser worth, to which special articles would 
undoubtedly have been devoted under normal conditionf, must inevitably be 
passed over in unmerited silence. 

In an article covering so vast a field ‘it would be inappropriate to describe the 
accessions in {һе chronological order (1n any case purely fortuitous) 1 in which they 
reached the Museum, and it may Ве more convenient to réaders to consider them 
under classes, the year of acquisition and the official number assigned to each 


manuscript being given in the footnotes. — - е. . Š 
t Lists of historical manuscripts acquired during the period in question are printed annually in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. ° 
а 18 ° ° 
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IX. CISTERCIAN MISSAL: TWELFTH CENTURY 
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А few words may be said of the means whereby so rich and varied : а series of 
manuscripts reached the Museum. War conditions as such, characterized by the 
evacuation of the collections and dispersal of the staff, have certainly not conduced 
to the augmentation of the collections. Once again, as in the First World War, 
the annual grant for purchases was suspended, and the Department was reduced 
to reliance upon the modest but invaluable resources of the Bridgewater and 
Е arnborough Funds. This sombre background throws into relief the generosity 
of private individuals and institutions thanks to whom the acquisitions of the 
period under review stand comparison with those of the preceding—or indeed 
any other—decade ; and"it is significant that free gifts were responsible for the 
two outstanding additions to the “Department, the Lacock Abbey Magna Carta, 
presented by Miss M. Talbot in 1945, andthe collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts bequeathed by Mrs. Yates Thompson in 1941—the finest gift of its kind 
ever received. Articles on these two incomparable benefactions have already 
appeared.! , . ` 

у 4. PALAEOGRAPHY 

Manuscripts of pa — € interest or early date are pot especially numer- 
ous. À. wooden tablet from Egypt, containing a Latip birth registration of 
4:9. 127, has been presented by University College, London.? From the tenth 
century comes the famous manuscript of Alfred's Orosius, No. 46 in the Helming- 

фага Hall Library, deposited on indefinite loan; the same collection includes one 
manuscript of the eleventh century (No. $4) and several of the twelfth. The 
interest of a finely written eleventh—twelfth-century manuscript from Christ 
Church, Canterbury, containing tracts on the Computus, is enhanced by theholo- 
graph additions made about 1180 by Salomon, monk and, afterwards, Sub-Prior 
of Christ Church.3 The Sherborne Chartulary, more fully described on p. 21 
below, may also be mentioned Bere as a magnificent example of English book- 
hand, localized and narrowly datable to the second quarter of the twelfth century. 
Another fine neatfuscript of this period is а twelfth-century Cistercian Missal, 
of English provenance (Pl. 1x).* There can be little doubt that it was the twelfth 
century which saw the production of a charter, presented by Mrs. Charles 
Howard, purporting to "have been granted by Williarf the Conqueror to the 
monks of Ramsey Abbey: though dated 29 December 1077, itis one of a familiar 
type of forgery.5 In the present case thg fabricátion was a resounding success: 


1 Quarterly, xvi (1951), 1-2, 4-6. Series, 1886, p. 204, note т). Cf. the discussion ofa 
2 Additional MS. 46518, presented in 1948. suspect charter from Battle Abbey in В.М.О. xii 
3 Egerton MS. 3314, purchased i in 1945. (1937-8), 122—8. Of three charters from Byland 


+ Additional МБ 46203, presented іп 1946. | Abbey, m Yorkshire, another house which spe- 
5* Additional Charter 744.36, presented in 1047. claliged in these productions, two are forgeries 
The last pers$n deceived Бу this forgery seems (о | (Additional Charters 74770—2, purchased in 
have been Sir Henry Spelman, who examined it 1948); other forged charters from Byland are dis- 
in 1628 (Chronicon Abbatiae &ameseiensis, Rolls cussed in B.M.Q. vii (1932—3), 39-49, 118-10. 
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confirmed by а series of unsuspecting sovereigns from Henry Ш to Henry VIII 
it served as a principal title-deed of the Abbey until the Dissolution. Two unusual 
purchases are a late twelfth-century Missal from the Abbey of San Pietro in 
Benevento,! written in characteristic Beneventan script, of which the Museum 
hitherto possessed barely half a dozen examples, and a Mortuary Roll from West 
Dereham, in Norfolk,? drawn up about 14.55 and re-used in 1 £11. Finally may be 
mentioned a masterpiece of modern English calligraphy, two opening pages 
from a Founders’ Book of Bedford College written, about 1914, by the late 
Edward Johnston, whose work had hitherto been unrepresented in the Museum? 


р. ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Among illuminated manuscripts stands; in unchallenged eminence, the Bohun 
Psalter (Pl. x), purchased in 1943 with the aid of generous contributions from 
the-National Art-Collections Fund, the Friends of the National Libraries, and 
the Gilson Fund.* In his posthumously published study, The Bohun Manuscripts, 
the late Dr. M. R. James had assembled a group of five nfanuscripts, all Psalters 
or Books of Hours or both, executed for Humphrey de Bohun, 7th Earl of 
Hereford (d. 1373 and members of his family. АП «Безе manuscripts were 
owned by public librattes, and there appeared little prospect of the Museum ever 
acquiring a specimen of this style of English illumination. Just before Ог. James'e 
monograph appeared, however, a sixth manuscript came to light and was bought 
in December 1937 by the late Duke of Rutland for £5,000; and it was therefore” 
an opportunity not to be missed when his successor, the present Duke, decided 
to offer the manuscript to the Museum in 1943 for the price at which it had 
originally been purchased. A detailed description of the manuscript and its 
decoration cannot be given here, Suffice it to say that despite the loss of ћапу of 
the large miniatures, no fewer than fifteen remain, supplemented by 332 small 
historiated initials: containing a great series, or "rather several distinct series, of 
Biblical subjects. It is, however, the stylistic aspect which js of the greatest 
importance: there is general agreement that its origin derives! from the East 
Anglian school of the earlier part of the fourteenth century, but whether the 
Bohun group represents a natural development of that atyle or whether its emer- 
gence is due to a renewal of that Italian influence which is elready perceptible in 
the East Anglian manuscripts has yet to be decided. In either case the Bohun 
group marks a stage of crucial impertance in the development of English 
medieval art. 


1 Egerton MS. 3511, purchased їп 1947. 

? Additional MS. 46411, purchased 1 in 1947. 

3 Additional MS. 46173, presented apony- 
mously in 1946 through the National Аж- 
Collections Fund. This manuscript had formed 
part of the Edward Johnston Memorial Exhibi- 


tion held at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

* Egerton MS. 3277, puxchased in 1943. For, 
further descriptions see the annual reports of the 
National Art-Ctllection$ Fund, 1943, pp. 4-7 
(including 2 pates) and of the Friends of the 
National Libraries, 1943-4, p. 4 and pl. і. 
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The Sforza Book of Hours, one of the finest illuminated manuscripts in the 
Museum, had a chequered history which is gradually being elucidated. Аз 15 
well known, the major part of the manuscript, executed for Bona Sforza, Duchess 
of Milan, towards the end of the fifteenth century, 1s adorned with miniatures in 
the finest Milanese style, but sixteen added pages contairt equally fine examples , 
of Flemish illumination of the early sixteenth century. In vol. x of this Quarterly, 
pp. 100—2, Dr. Paul Wescher drew attention to an entry in the domestig accounts 
of the House of Savoy recording a payment Бу Margaret of Austria, Duchess of 
Savoy, for the writing and illumination of the sixteen additional leaves, and now 
a further step forward has been marked by the presentation to the Museum, by an 
anonymous donor," of a single. leaf, containing a miniature of the Adoration of 
the Magi in the finest Milanese style. Since it is evident that this leaf once formed 
part of the Sforza Hours, and since the Adoration of the Magi is also depicted 
in one of the Flemish leaves, the new acquisition proves that not merely leaves of 
text but also miniatures were lost before the manuscript came into the possession 
of Margaret of Austrfa, and that the sixteen Flemish miniatures were replace- 
ments and not additions. 

One other acquigition of considerable interest may be №исе4 here, a finely 
written and illuminated manuscript of letters of Jerome, St. Augustine, and 
ethers, Executed about 1414.2 At least two of the illuminated pages have been 
ascribed to the famous artist Michelino da Besozzo, who assisted 1n the decora- 


"-моп of Milan Cathedral. Examples of his work are of the greatest rarity and the 


manuscript fills a notable gap in the Museum’s collections, in which the Milanese 
style of the early fifteenth century had hitherto been entirely unrepresented. 
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с. MONASTIC HISTORY 


The, Chartulary of the greag Benedictine Abbey of Sherborne in Dorset 
(РІ. x1), formerly an outstanding treasure in the vast Phillipps Library, has 
already been mentiorted in thé palaeographical section. Purchased with the aid 
of contributions by the Pilgrim Trust, the Friends of the National Libraries, and 
the National Art-Collections Fund, it is a supreme example of its kind.? Apart 
from its external magnififence, its contents are in many ways remarkable. A book 
of royal and othtr prfvileges, it was apparently compiled in the second quarter of 
the twelfth century to vindicate the Abbey's rights from a challenge by the See 
of Salisbury. The importance of the volume is demonstrated by the fact that of 
nineteen royal charters quoted, eighteen are of pre-Conquest date апа are knoyn 
from no other source. Other chartularies acquired” include an early fourteenth- 


* 1*Additional MS. 45722, presepted in 1941. reposts of the National Art-Collections Fund, 
2 Egerton MS. 3266, purchased in 1942. 1947, pp. 28-29 (including 1 plate) and of the 
3 Additional MS. 46487, purchased in 1948. Friends of the National Libraries, 1947-8, p. 5 
Previously Phillipps MS. 3626. See the annual апа р.. 1. 
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century chartulary of Bath Abbey,! unpublished and apparently unknown to the 
editor of the two thirteenth-century Bath chartularies printed by the Somerset 
Record Society in 1893. The margins of the manuscript are adorned with a 
number of contemporary portraits, one purporting to represent the lineaments 
of the redoubtable Bishop Savaric, who in the year 1200 succeeded in annexing 
to his diocese the great Abbey ої Glastonbury. Glastonbury itself, with its vast 
possessions scattered over five counties and sixty-four parishes, is represented by 
а massive register of extents of nearly forty separate manors, begun early in the 
fourteenth and completed in the fifteenth century.? For an adequate survey of the 
numerous chartularies and registers of the Abbey we must await the completion 
of Dom Aelred Watkin's edition, for the Somerset Record Society, of the Great 
Chartulary at Longleat, compiled ii 1338—40; meanwhile it can be said that, so 
. far as the Museum's collections are concerned, the new register bridges the gap 
between the thirteenth-century custumary in Add. MS. 174 50 and the series of 
terriers compiled by Abbot Beere in 1514—20 and discussed in this Quarterly, 
vol.x (193 5—6), рр. 69-72. Anqther house of importance, the Benedictine Abbey 
of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, 1 15 represented by an early fourteenth-century 
chartulary? in whiclNa prominent place is given to the forged charter of William 
the Conqueror referre® to on р. 19 above. 

Four other chartularies may be briefly mentioned: а thirteenth-century example 
from the alien Priory of Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight, believed to be the 
only Carisbrooke chartulary in existence, and virtually unknown to scholars 
another thirteenth-century chartulary5 which is the only surviving register of the 
little Cistercian nunnery of Stixwould in Lincolnshire; a very dilapidated volume 
from the mitred Benedictine Abbey of Tavistock in Devon® consisting of a 
register and personal memorandum-book of the acts of John Mey, Abbot from | 
1402 to 14213 and, lastly, an early fourteenth-century chartulary of the Pre- 
monstratensian house of West Dereham in Norfolk." The last-named monastery 
was also the source of an exceedingly fine docunfent? of ite kind —the mortuary 
roll to which reference has already been made in the palaeographical section; 
circulated to various religious houses after the death of Abbot John Sareson diode 
1455, it was later re-used for the same purpose on the death of Abbot John 

! Egerton MS. 3316, formerly Phillipps MS. 6 Egerton MS, 3677, purchased in 1950. 
3518, purchased in 1945. 7 Additional MS. 46353, formerly Phillipps 
- 2 Egerton MS, 3321, purchased in 1946 with" MS. 8134, presented by the Gilson Fund 


the aid of the Friends of the National Libraries, “Trustees, 1946. A former owner of the manu- 
and described im their annual герргі, 1946-7, script was Richard Heber, who is given as its 


рр. 5-6 and pl. i. | possessor (in 1833) in Ше Guide to the Victoria 
3 Egerton MS. 3663, formerly a MS. County History, р. 91. Stowe MS. 929, a transcript 
3791, purchased in 1949. made in 1622, seems to be a copy of some ФЕ the 
+ Egerton М8. 3667, formerly Phillipps MS. sections of this Фагішагу. , ? 
11532, purchased іп 1950. 8 Additional MS. 46411, purchased in 1947. 
5 Additional MS. 46501, purchased in 1948. е 
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Martin in 1511. Another manuscript of monastic interest is а thirteenth-century 
formulary of deeds and letters from St. Augustine's, Canterbury, with the arms 
of Sir Edward Dering, the antiquary, оп the binding." 

Liturgical manuscripts of outstanding i importance are relatively few. The Sher- 
borne Chartulary (see p. 21 above) contains a number 08 gospels and collects, 
together with benedictions and other texts which suggest that the manuscript 
may have been written for the Abbot’s personal use. But the chief acqujsitions in 
this sphere are the beautiful Cistercian Missal (Pl. 1x), written in England in the 
twelfth century,? which was presented by Mrs. C. H. St. John Hornby in memory 
of her husband, a formef Trustee of the Museum, and the late twelfth-century 
Missal, in characteristic Beneventan script, fom San Pietro in Benevento,? both 
of which have already been mentioned. ‘The«emains of another fine manuscript 
may be seen in a fragmentary Benedictional, written early in the twelfth century 
and probably in France.* Interest of a different kind attaches to a Processional 
from the church of St. Michel: :des-Lions at Limoges: avritten in 1452, it bears 
a note recording that & wa$ the copy sent to the press in 1601 or 1502 for an 


edition of which no survivor has so far been identified. 
9e 


* 
d. HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


--Among historical documents one relic of outstanding interest forms the sub- 
ject of a separate article in vol. xvi of this Quarterly: this is the original death- 
warrant, signed by Queen Elizabeth, for the execution of the Earl of Essex in 
1601, deposited on loan in the Museum by the Earl of Ellesmere. The relations 
between Elizabeth and Essex are,also graphically illustrated by the magnificent 
series of forty letters written by Essex to the Queen between 1590 and 1599, de- 
posited on permanent loan by Sir Roger Hulton, Bt.; though most of the letters 
have been printed in W. B. Devereux’s Lives of the Earls of Essex (1853), the 
original autographs remain documents of the greatest interest. Accompanying 
them is the original draft, ruming to.thirty-two pages but incomplete, of the 
well-known lettér, written in 1596 or 1597, in which Essex justified his Spanish 
policy and Spanish expedition. Sir Roger has also presented to the Museum a 
collection of correspondence and papers of Robert Devereux, third Earl of 
Essex, the Parliamenéary general. 

Some other historical papers of the sixteenth century may be grouped here. 
The beginning of Elizabeth’s reign is illustrated by a volume of diagrammatic 
drawings of her Coronation procession on 15 January 1559, probably made by 
one of the heralds and*providing important evidenee of the order ‘in procession 


~: Additional MS. 46352, кеншщ Phillipps 4 Egerton MS. 3313, purchased in 1945. 


MS. 1086. e е Egerton MS. 3272, purchased in 1943. 
2 Additional MS. 46203, presented in 1946. 6 Additional MSS. рв presented in 
$ Egerton MS. 3511, purchaged in 1947. 1946. 
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from Westminster Hall to the Abbey.! Another interesting work of a herald is the 
autograph narrative by Thomas Wall, Windsor herald, of the voyage of Sir 
Nicholas Carew on an embassy to the Empetor Charles V at Bologna in 1529.2 
Even more noteworthy is the original inventory of the effects of Henry VIII, 
completed in 1550.3 Ieembraces the dead sovereign’s plate (including the famous 
"Royal Gold Cup' exhibited in the King Edward VII Gallery), jewels, ordnance, 
&c., and was purchased with the aid of a generous grant from the Court of the 
Goldsmiths' Company. Lastly, ап anonymous donor has presented a remarkable 
relic of the Conquistadores:^ two notarial instruments, written between August 
and October 1620, relating to judicial proceedings instifuted by Hernando Cortes 
regarding the circumstances in which the ‘royal fifth’ of the Mexican treasure was 
lost during the disastrous retreat from Tenochtitlan, celebrated in history as La 
Noche triste. The enemies of Cortes had seized upon the loss of the treasure to 
bring charges of negligence, and even peculation, against him, and the present 
depositions represent hig attempt to exculpate himself. 


е. MODERN HISTORICAL PAPERS 
Several collectiotss of modern historical papers of outstanding importance have 


been acquired. Among these the papers of the family of Osborne, Dukes of 
Leeds, claim a leading place. 5 Beginning with papers of Thomas Osborne (more 
.generally known as Lord Danby), Lord Treasurer to Charles II, the collection 
of 185 volumes extends to the early nineteenth century and supplements another , 
section of the same archive acquired іп 1869; it includes the correspondence of 
the first Duke, ‘papers of Robert, Earl of Holderness, as diplomatist, Secretary 
of State, and governor of the sons of George III, and finally, correspondence 
of Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds, as Secretary of State, . 

A worthy rival to the Leeds papers, in importance though not in bulk, is the, 
archive of Robert Sutton, second Baron Lexington, the diplomatist and supporter 
of William ПІ." This collection, famous since 1461, when it was edited as The 
Lexington Papers, covers Lexington' s missions to Vienna in 1694—5 and to Madrid 
іп 1912-13, both key posts in the negotiations which led respectively to the Peace 
of Ryswick and the Treaty of Utrecht. Included are буо fine series of letters from 
the poet-diplomatists Matthew Prior? and George Stepney,? with some un- 
published verses of the former. | 

t Egerton MS. 3320, purchased in 1946. ® 7 Additional MSS. 46525-59. For a good 


2 Egerton MS. 3315, purchased in 1945. account of the Lexington Papers, on the occasion 

3 Additional MS. 46348, formerly Ед пори of their previous DE Spi in the sale-room, see 
MS. 12127, purchased in 1946. the Times Literary Supplement, 1929, p. 344. 

4 Additional MS. 46413, presented in 1947. 8 For other Matthew Prior papers see P 

5 Egerton MSS. 3324-508 and Egerton p.25. «Р 
Charters 2290-300, purchased in 1946 299 ? A large part of St&pney's own ere were 
incorporated in 1947. already іп the Museum, as Additional MSS. | 

6 Additional MSS. a8o40-95. ‚ 7058-79, presented in 1829. 
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Ап interesting point is raised by four drafts, in the hand of the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, of the 'Queen's Speeches’ for the Parliaments of 1703 and 1704.! It 
has Беер suggested that Godolphin had occasionally assisted Queen Anne with 
her correspondence before her accession; but these documents prove conclusively 
that even in 1703 a Minister was writing the Sovereign's Speeches to Parliament, 
an important and hitherto little-known development in constitutional history. 

А brief reference may be made at this point to two groups of papersewhich will 
form the subject of future articles in'this Quarterly. The substantial archive 
(294 volumes) of the family of Perceval, known as the Egmont Papers, range in 
date from about 162 ç to 17 go and contain much of interest for both English and 
Irish affairs of that period, the diary of the first Earl of Egmont, with its ex- 
haustive reports of debates, being one ef thé primary documents for the Parlia- 
mentary history of the early years of George II's reign. А smaller group, the 
papers collected by Stephen Martin Leake, Garter King of Arms (1702-73), 
· includes logs, journals, and orders of Admiral Sir John*Leake and his Flag Cap- 
tain Stephen Martin during the early years of the eighteenth century. | 

The Duke of Portland has deposited on indefinite loan that portion of the 
papers at Welbeck Abbey which came to his family by the marriage of the Harley 
heiress with the second Duke. The greater part 16 mae up of the papers of 
Robert Harley, the great political figure of Queen Anne's reign, and includes not 
only the documents calendared by the Historical Manuscripts Commission but 
also others which the Commission disregardéd. Also included are the papers of 
Robert Harley's son Edward, the second Earl, the great collector, and of Hum- 
frey Wanley, librarian to both Easls; this part of the collection is of great impor- 
tance for the history of the Harley MSS. Other noteworthy items are the volume 
of secret reports (all autograph) sent by Defoe to Robert Harley, a small group 
of Matthew Prior MSS., and three illustrated accounts of tours by George Vertue. 

Some papers? of the first Lord Auckland, the statesman (d. 1814), and other 
members of his family have еп presented to the Museum, mainly by Miss 
Violet Dickinson, and form a useful supplement to the extensive Auckland Papers 
acquired in 1893.3 Another collection overlapping from the eighteenth into the 
nineteenth century is the diary and other papers of Richard Blechynden,* a 
servant of the East [relia Company at Calcutta, bequeathed to the Museum by 
Richard Blechynden, the last of the family. The diary (1791-1822) is of great - 
value for the light which it throws on tht social life of Calcutta, and has been 
drawn upon for Kathleen Blechynden's Calcutta Past and Present, published in 
1904. ° eo - 
та Egerton MS. 3276, purchased jn 1943. 3 Additional MSS. 3441 2—71. 

2 Additional” MSS. 45728—30, presented in $ Additional MSS. 45578—663, 45680. Х., 


1041; 46490—1, presented in 1948; 46519, pre- > presented in 1940. , 
sented by О. E. Dickinson, Esq.,«4n 1948. 
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The disastrous campaigns of the British forces against those of Revolutionary 
France in the Low Countries, which ended in the withdrawal of the army com- 
manded by the Duke of York, can be studied in considerable detail in the papers 
of General Sir George Don, as Deputy Adjutant-General of this army, 1793--, 
the gift of the Misses А. C. and M. Г. de Lautour.! In other spheres, too, this 
period is well represented in the papers of Francis Drake, the diplomatist,? given 
by his descendant, Prebendary Н. M. Drake. As Minister to the Genoese 
Republic in 1793, Drake acted in concert with the British commanders in the 
Mediterranean, Hood and Nelson, particularly during the occupation of Corsica, 
for the history of which operation the archive supplements the Nelson and other 
papers already in the collections. Using his diplomatic position in Genoa as a 
base, Drake organized a highly efficient system of espionage, the ramifications of 
which extended even to government departments in Paris, and the series of 
intelligence reports produced by these and other means are of the greatest 
interest. 

We now come to one of the finest of recent acquisitions! "3 Whilst serving in the : 
West Indies, Nelson became acquainted with the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
King William IV), then a naval officer, and the two men exahanged confidential 
correspondence until 'T9afalsar. Forty-four holograph letters from Nelson to,the 
Duke, ranging from 1795 to іі ‘September 1805 and covering every phase eff 
naval activity,* have now been presented to the Museum by Miss M. Watson, as 
representative of the family of Lotisa, Baroness Knightley (d. 1913), to whofn 
the collection had descended. Though used by Clarke and McArthur in their 
Life of Nelson (1809), the letters were subsequently lost to view, and were not 
available to Sir Harris Nicolas for his edition of Nelson's dispatches; among them 
is a notable letter dated 24 Мау 1804 (Pl. xir) in which Nelson states his aim to 
invite the French fleet out to battle rather than keep them blockaded in port. 
The same benefaction includes, among other miscellaneous autographs, a group 
of seventy-four letters written by Madame de Miintenors§ ngainly to her niece, 
between 1705 and 1718; these were edited by Lady Knightley i in 1872 for the 
Philobiblon Society. 

Five more holograph letters of Nelson are containéd in a volume of papers® 
(1786-1815) of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson, Bt., one of 
Nelson’s ‘band'‘of brothers’, who commanded the famous Leander at the Battle 
of the Nile and lost a leg at Copenhagen—an accident which evoked one of 
Nelson’s letters. The collection was presented by Sir Thomas Thompson, Bt., 
great-grandson of the Admital. ° 


1 Additional MSS. 46792-1 I, presented in 3 Additiorm], MSS. 463 56-61, presented 7 " 


1948, and 46883—4, presented in 1949. г 1946. ^ Additional MS. 46356. 
2 Additional MSS. O presented in 5 Additional MS. 46357. 
1948. 6 Additional MS. 46119, presented in 1949. 
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Twenty-eight letters of George Canning," presented Бу Lady Barbara Seymour, 
include the holograph draft of the revised (1 808) version of his well-known poem 
to Pitt, "The Pilot that weather'd the storm'. These letters have been included by 
Captain J. Е. Bagot in his publication George Canning and his Friends (1909). 

The great archive of the Lieven family, purchased in 1938 with the aid of the 
Friends of the National Libraries, has now been arranged and.incorporated in 
200 volumes.? The collection is substantially that described by H. Mentgomery 
Hyde in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xii (1935), 152-63, 
rearranged on the Museum’s system. It does not, however, include the corre- 
spondence of Princess Lieven with Metternich (Hyde No. 107) which has been 
separately published (in translation) by Peter Quennell in 1937. Prince Lieven 
was Russian Ambassador in London frem 1812—34, a period which saw the fall 
of Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna, the emergence of the Latin-American 
republics, and the independence of Greece and Belgium. The archive centres 
round the Prince and his dqmineering wife, who tyranrfized over London society 
and interfered in English politics to such an extent that she claimed on one 
occasion to have been responsible for the appointment of a Prime, Minister! 
Soon after leaving London, Princess Lieven settled in Paris, where she became 
theintirate friend of Guizot, and where, except for two hort intervals, she spent 
the remainder of her days, sending weekly intelligence reports to the Russian 
court, even during the Crimean War. From this, the supreme importance of the 
achive, not merely for Anglo-Russian relations, but in the wider spheres of 
English, and indeed European political and social life of the period can be easily 
appreciated, particularly as the cerrespondence of the Princess which it includes 
is mostly unpublished. | 

Anglo-Russian relations are also the subject of the papers of Lord Wodehouse,’ 
as the first envoy (18 56—8) to Ryssia after the Crimean War. Another important 
collection relating to Russia is the Jomini-Onou papers,* comprising the papers 
of three generatioais of the А Пу of General Jomini, the famous Swiss. writer on 
military strategy, who, after serving under Napoleon, entered the Russian service. 
The pivot of the collection consists of the papers of his son Alexander, who 
entered the Russian Foreign Office in 1835. As a specialist on the Eastern Ques- 
tion he acquired ап *fluential position and became Secretary of State in 1882. 
The third principal group consists of the papers of Michael Onou, Alexander's 
son-in-law, who was Councillor of the "Russian Embassy i in Turkey and was 
present at Constantinople in 1878 whilst the negotiations at San Stefano were in 
progress. The other side of the Eastern Question"is illustrated by some docu- 

eInepts in European languages (transferred from the Orienjal Department, which 


۴ "Addition! MS. 46841, pregented i in 1949. 43 Additional MSS. 46692-4, purchased in 
? Additional MSS. 472367435 incorporated 1948. 
in 1950. . 4 Egerton MSS. 31662245, purchased in 1940. 
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had received them from an anonymous donor)! forming part of the papers of ‘Ali 
Pasha, Grand Vizier of Turkey (d. 1871). 

Turning back to a somewhat earlier period we may note a small collection of 
papers of the Lamb family (Viscounts Melbourne)? including letters of Palmer- 
ston and Princess Lieven, presented by the Dowager Countess of Airlie, and 
also,a volume of letters from Disraeli to Benjamin Austen and his wife (many 
printed i», Monypenny and Buckle's Life), presented by the Misses du Cane. 3 

The papers of Florence Nightingale, in over 100 volumes, illustrate every 
phase of her ceaseless activity; presented, with one exception, by Mrs. Vaughan 
Nash and Lady Stephen, these papers have already formed the basis of three 


biographies. 


The papers of Gladstone’s daughter, Mary Drew,5 have been presented by 

. her literary executor, А. T. Bassett, Esq., and supplement the papers of her 
father? and her brother Herbert,’ also now in the Museum. Those of Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir Edward Hutton (presented by Lady Hutton, but reserved and therefore un- 
sorted) who was military adviser to the Canadian and Aüstralian Governments, 
throw interesting light on the Boer War, in which he commanded the Mounted 
Infantry. So, too, do the papers of В. B. Weil,’ a civilian resident in Mafeking 
throughout the Siege, is which he contracted for the commissariat; these papers, 
presented by his daughters, include the holograph drafts of garrison orders ВУ 
Baden-Powell and other Staff papers. The correspondence of William Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon,’ presented by Mrs. Wentworth-Sheilds, includ&s 


у 


numerous letters (many still reserved) from English and European royalties, 


among which holograph letters, in English, frem Kaiser Wilhelm II, expressing 
his desire for peace, and from the ill-fated Czarina Alexandra may be singled out 


for special mention. 


The papers of John Burns,!? presented by hig brother and niece, will prove in- 
valuable for a full study of the earliest Trade Union official to attain full Cabinet 
rank, and for the early history of the Labour Paty. а , 

J. A. Spender, the editor of the Westminster Gazette, to whom Grey made his 
historic remark, on the eve of the First World War, ard 'the lamps going out 


1 Additional MSS. 46695-0, transferred to the 


Department in 1948. 
2 Additional MSS. 45 546-56, presented in 
I940, and 45911, presented in 1944. 


3 Additional MS. 45908, presented in 1944. 


^ Additional MSS. 45750-849, presented in 
- 1941; 46123, bequeathed by Major 
Harley Thomas in 1945; 46176, presented in 
1946; 46385, presented in 1947; and 49505: 
presented in 1949. 
5 Additional MSS. 46219-71 and Additional 
Charters 71820-2, prestnted in 1946. 
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6 Additional MSS ь 44085-835, presented in 
1929, and incorporated i in 1936. 

7 Additional MSS. 45985—6118, presented in 
1935 and incorporated іп 1945; 46474-86, pre- 
sented in 1935 and incorporated in 1948. "Рће 
latter series is at present reserved. 

8 Additional MSS. 46848-55; presented іп 


1949. 
9 Е. MSS. 46717-6 5, presentet p 


1948 
‚ ло Additional MSS. 46281-345, ИРЕТ іп 


1946. ° 


all over Europe’, left behind him some papers! which have been presented by the 
executors of his widow. These are mostly reserved; the unreserved portion has 
been fully utilized in the biography by Wilson Harris (1946). 

Finally, the briefest mention must suffice for the finest of all recent acquisi- 
tions in this field, the papers of the first Earl Balfour, presented by Lord Balfour 
and Mrs. Dugdale. They are not yet fully sorted, and many will have to be 
reserved for a time on grounds of security. It would be impossible, therefore, 
even if space were available, to do adequate justice to these papers of a great 
scholar and statesman, but it can be claimed with confidence, even from a pre- 
liminary inspection, that they аге of the highest historical value and will con- 
stitute one of the richest Departmental acquisitions of this kind. 


f. LITERATURE AND LETTERS 


In the field of medieval English scholarship the finest acquisition? for many 
years is the literary trgasure-house known as Phillipps MS. 8336, written by 
William Herebert and other Oxford Franciscans early in the fourteenth century. 
A special article on this manuscript appears in vol. xvi, no. g of this Quarterly. 

In 1920 the Department acquired, from the Yates Thompson collection, а 
superbly illuminated manuscript, written in the late twtlfth century, of Bede's 
Life of St. Cuthbert, with narratives of his miracles and other matter. This is 
now joined by the unique fifteenth-century manuscript, from the Castle Howard 
Library, of an English metrical Life of the Saint, in rhymed couplets, Book II of · 
which is a faithful rendering of Bede's biography, while Book III covers the 
miracle-stories; Book I is the fabvtlous Irish ‘Infancy life’. Written in a northern 
dialect, the poem was edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler for the Surtees Society 
in 1891. 

A discovery which aroused mach interest at the time was that of a group of 
deeds relating to thé Caxton family, purchased by Lord Kemsley in 1945. If, as 
has been claimede the William Caxton named as one of the principals 18 
to be identified with the first English printer, the deeds acquire exceptional 
importance as revealing for the first time his paternity. These deeds have been 
deposited by. Lord Kemsfey in the Museum on indefinite loan. At the moment ` 
they аге on loan to Ше Festival of Britain Exhibition at Tenterden in Kent. 

No one could claim that Sir John Harington (1561— 1612) was one of the 
greater Elizabethans, either in literature or politics, but he 1s an interesting 
figure, both for his own sake and for his contacts with more prominent per- 
sonalities, such as Essex. The collection of his papers now acquired’ includes 


"er aditional MSS. 463 86-9456: presented in Yates И ћотрзоп MS. 20: | 

1947. « Egerton MS. 3309, purchased in 1944. 
2 Additional MS. 46919, purchased in 1950. 5 Additional MSS. 46366-84, purchased , In 
3 Additional MS. 39943, row re-numbered 1947. 
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autograph manuscripts of his satirical ‘Metamorphosis of А-јах (1596) and his 
“Briefe View of the State of the Church of England’ (1608), a continuation of 
Bishop Godwin’s Catalogue of the Bishops of England spiced with anecdotes of 
Elizabethan prelates for the edification of Prince Henry, son of James I. Another 
volume contains papers, partly autograph, relating to Essex’s ill-fated Irish 
expedition, in which Harington took part; the knighthood which Essex pefson- 
ally conferred upon him during the campaign drew down the Queen’s fury upon 
him and the favourite, whose fall it contributed to hasten. 

ı From the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there is little to record, though, 
‚ a passing reference may be made to the Harley Papers (see р. 2 5 above), in which 
figure such literary personages as Defoe, Matthew Prior, and that prince of biblio- 
graphers, Humfrey Wanley. The Egmont Papers, too (see ibid.), possess some 
literary interest in the corresponderice between the first Earl of Egmont and 
Bishop Berkeley. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century begip the papers of the Italian 
Antonio Zambelli,! who held g minor office in the Napoleonic administration of 
Italy, acted as Seyetary and Maestro di Casa to Byron from 1819 to 1824, ac- 
companied his body to England, and settled down in London. Though few letters 
of Byron and his circle аге included, these accounts and business documqnts, 
hitherto inaccessible to students, give, in addition to circumstantial details Sf 
Allegra's illness and death, a vivid picture of his household during the closing . 
years of his Ше, а period оп whiclft attention has been focused by the Marchesa 
Origo’s recent book (based on Italian archives), The Last Attachment. А somewhat 
earlier phase of Byron’s life is illustrated by a recently acquired portion? of the 
papers of John Cam Hobhouse, Baron Broughton, the poet’s lifelong friend. 
These papers, which include five volumes of Broughton's diary during the period 
‚ of his association with Byron, have been desqribed in vol. xvi, no. 3 of this 
Quarterly. 'The same group contains important correspondence with Ugo 
Foscolo, the Italian poet, and with Thomas Lov® Peacoek. а , 

The incomparable Ashley Library was acquired before the period covered in 
this survey, but it is appropriate to record here that the manuscript portion, 
formerly housed in the Department of Printed Books’ has now been transferred 
to the Department of Manuscripts. This transfer involved the extraction from 
grangerized printed books in the collection of the numerous manuscript items 
which Wise had been accustomed to insert in them, and the Ashley MSS., which 
constitute a separate collection in the Department, are now divided into three 
categories: (i) Ashley MSS?, mostly autograph literary Works, which retain the 
numbers which they bore as independent units in the Ashley Library; (її) Aghley 

* 3 


1 Additional MSS. 46871-82, purchased*in | chasedin 19 so. The main portion о the Broughton 

1949. | | Papers, bequeathed to Ще Museum in 1869, аге 

2 Additional MSS. 46914—5, 47222-36, pur- numbered Ада па! MSS. 364.5 5-83,43744-65. 
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‘A’ MSS., comprising manuscript material, mentioned in the printed Catalogue 
ofthe Ashley Library, which has been extracted from printed books; these manu- 
scripts bear the number of the printed book from which they were taken, prefixed 
by ‘A’; (ш) Ashley ‘B’ MSS.: manuscript material, not mentioned in the Ashley 
Catalogue, extracted from printed books; these manuscripts bear the number of 
the printed book, prefixed by 'B'. A combined card index of all three Mm 
is available 1n the Students' Room of the Department. 

A notable gift, from the Rev. W. A. Wordsworth, is a ЛЫШЫ of some 
300 letters of the Wordsworth family,! including over seventy from the poet and 
his wife. The whole group throws much light on the domestic life of the family, 
and many, including some by the" poet, are uhpublishea. 

Two acquisitions, made, by а coincidegce, almost simultaneously, have greatly 
augmented the Department's all too meagre holding of letters of John Constable. 
The first? comprises a letter (1826) to his wife, six letters to him from the painter 
Alfred Chalon, some autograph verses and a wash drawing; the second,? even 
more important, consists of no fewer than ninety-nine letters from the artist to 
С. В. Leslie, together with other miscellaneous papers. Thy letters, most of 
which are included! ig Peter Leslie's The Letters of John Constable, R.A., are of an 
intimate kind and very important for any student of Coastable’s life, work, and 


š opinions. 


Apart from a few insignificant letters, the great figure of Thackeray was, until 
lately, also inadequately represented in the Department, and even the George 
Smith Bequest, in 1934—5, brought only two modest specimens of his vast | 
literary output— The Wolves аза the Lamb’ and “The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon’, both described in earlier numbers of this Quarterly.4 This gap ‘in the 
collections has now been most adequately supplied by the acquisition of a great 
collection of his family letters and, papers.5 Covering almost the whole of his life, 
they illustrate every aspect of his genius—his gifts as letter-writer, his skill both 
as author and as аріізіаь l hough many of the letters are printed in Mr. Gordon 
Ray's The Letters and Private Papers of И’. М. Thackeray (1 946), їһе агсмуе соп- 
tains much unpublished material and will remain a mine of information for 
Thackeray students. ° 

Despite its mid-Vietorian background, Alice in И onderland seems to hold a 
perennial fascination for successive generations of English-speaking children, 
and it is doubtful whether any single acquisition of recent years can have moved 
the public so deeply as that of ‘Lewis Carroll’s’ autograph mai manuscript, illus- 

т Additional MSS. 461 36-8, presented i In 1945. 5 Afditional MSS. ‚ 46891-910, purchased in 
2 Egerton MS. 3253, purchased in 1942. 194 


949. 
в репоп MS. 3255, purchased in 1942. 6 Additional MS. 46700, presented in 1948. 
^ Addition MSS. 43484 (сї. B.M.Q. viii, Am account of the manuscript and its history is 
1933-4, p. 80); Additional М9. 43738 (cf. given in the Times RUE Supplement, 20 Nov. 
B.M.Q. їх, 1934-5, pp. 17-18)» 1948, p. 660. 
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trated by himself, of the story in its original form, АЙсез Adventures Under 
Ground (Pl. хит). Its sale to America in 1928 for the enormous sum of Дт 5,400 
aroused much feeling, but these regrets were extinguished when Dr. Luther 
Evans, the Librarian of Congress, and a group of friends-repurchased the manu- 
script on its appearanae in а New York sale-room and presented it to the Museum 
‘аз a measure of cultural reparation’ for the country’s sufferings during the war. 
This outstanding act of generosity, rivalled only by the great gesture of Mr. 

Pierpont Morgan! in assisting fhe Museum to acquire the Luttrell Psalter and 
the Bedford Psalter and Hours, stands out, in the words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who accepted the gift as Principal Trustee, “аз an unsullied and 
innocent act in a distracted and sinful world’. 

The late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries have provided a number of 
extremely important acquisitions. The representation of Anatole France, of 
whom the Museum possessed nothing until Princess Bibesco presented the 
manuscript of a short story in 1937, has been further strengthened by an article? 
headed ‘Pour la Paix’, on the visit of President Poincaré fo this country in 1913, 
bequeathed by №. S. C. W. Whale. The papers of the two remarkable women, 
Katharine Bradley and Edith Cooper (aunt and niece), who wrote under the joint 
pseudonym of ‘Michael Field’, have now reached the Museum through, the 
instrumentality of the late T. Sturge Moore. This gift comprises the diary of 
‘Michael Field’, ‘Works and Days’, in twenty-six large volumes (at present 
reserved),3 and two separate seleetions from their correspondence,* including 
letters from Ruskin, Browning, and other literary celebrities. The great personal 
and literary interest of these papers has been widely recognized since 1933, 
when Mr. Sturge Moore and his son published a number of extracts from the 
‘Works and Days’, interspersed with some of the more important lettefs in the 
correspondence. 

‚ The volumes of Captain Scott's Polar journal, deposited on permanent loan in 
the Museum, have always been a great attraction tewisitom. The Department has 
now had the good fortune to acquire, by the gift of Lady Cynthia Asquith and 
Mr. Peter Davies, Scott's farewell letter to Sir James Barrie,’ quotations from 
which have been printeg in Scoz's Last Expedition. Though the letter must remain | 
reserved for a number of years, it will, it is hoped, one дам form a worthy com- 
panion to the Journals in the Department's permanent exhibition. - 

It is appropriate that this section should conclude with the great figure of 
Shaw. George Bernard whew entertained for many years a special regard for the 


r Cf, В.М.О. iv, 1929-30, pp. 6172; v, + Additional MSS. 4585 1—6, presented by Т. 
1930—1, рр. 45-6. Sturge Moore іп 1942; Additional MSS. 46866—_ 
2 Additional MS. 46130, bequeathed 1% 1945. 7, presented by Mrs. Sturge Moore in 1949) in 
3 Additional MS. 46776—804, bequeathed by accordance with the wishes of her Әле husband. 
‘Michael Field’ through Т. Sturge Moore, 1942, 5 Additional MS. 46272, presented in 1946. 
and incorporated 104,87 в 
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Museum, and towards the end of his life this goodwill found expression in a 
series of gifts both from him and his wife. These include his letters to his wife, 
covering the period from 1896 to 1934,! the original autograph draft of ‘St. 
Joan’, in shorthand (except for the names of the characters), and four additional 
letters to Ellen Terry? to be added to the brilliant correspendence which he had 
presented in 1934 and which has been published in book form.* Finally, the 
deep understanding between both Mr. and Mrs. Shaw and T. E. Lawrence, 
which took on the character of an almost parentdl relationship, is commemorated 
by the gift of Mrs. Shaw's correspondence with Lawrence,5 together with the 
autograph manuscript of his translation of the Odyssey, which Lawrence had 
given her in 1931, while Mr. Shaw presented his own copy of the original edition 
of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, printed іл aneOxford newspaper office, together 


` with several diaries and notes dealing with the Arabian campaigns." These manu- 


scripts, together with Lawrence’s autograph draft of his ‘Confession of Faith’,® 
presented by his brother, Professor A. W. Lawrence, will ensure that both his 
achievements and his c8mpleéx character are worthily represented in the National 
collection. S 


\ ° 7. MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Musical acquisitions by the Department during this period, although not large 
in'number, include items of a very exceptional interest and character. Foremost 


` 18 the hitherto unknown but now already famous Windsor manuscript of fifteenth- 


century music.? Only one larger single collection of the native English music of 
the period exists—the volume of masses and motets in the possession of St. 
Edmund's College, Old Hall, Wate. In the variety and interests of its contents, 
however, the new manuscript is perhaps even superior. In the first part of the 
volume, which contains settings for from two to four voices of hymns, &c., mostly 
sung in procession during Holy Week, occur the Passions of St. Matthew and St. 

Luke (the former unfortunately imperfect at the beginning), the earliest known 
Passion music for rhoréthan one voice known to exist in any country. The second 
part contains thirteen English, macaronic and Latin carols and some twenty-two 
Latin cantilenae, mostly otherwise unknown, and also the’ "only known setting of 


1 Additional MSS. 46505-6, presented in Шт 


1948. 
2 Additional MS. 45923, presented in 1944. 
3 Additional MS. 46172G, presented in 1945. 
4 Additional MSS. 43800-2. Published in 
Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, 
1931 (3rd edition 1949). See also В.М.О. ix, 
1934-5,рР. 81-3. ө 
е сек опа! MSS. 45903-4 (letters from 
Lawrence to Mrs. Shaw), bequeathed by Mrs. 


` Shaw, 1943; Additional MS. 45922 (letters of 


Mis. Shaw to Lawrence), presented by Mr. Shaw 
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6 "Additional MS. 45930, presented by Mr. 
Shaw in 1944. 

* 7 Additional MSS. 45912~7, presented in 1944. 

8 Additional M8. 46355, presented in 1946. 

9 ТУУУ мол mec прно in 1944; see 
also Мауса! Quarterly, p. 509, xxxiii, p. 38, 
and Bukofzer, Studies, im Medieval and Renais- 
sance Music, 1961, pp. 113 sqq. The view ex- 
pressed in the latter work that the manuscript 
comes from Meaux Abbey seems untenable on the 
evidence produced. a 
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Ше Goliardic song “О potores exquisiti', accompanied by two initials historiated 
with appropriate drinking scenes (Pl. xiv) painted on a panel of burnished gold. 
А Salve Festa Dies in honour of St. George, a song in honour of the same saint, 
together with others eulogizing Henry V and his victory at Agincourt would 
seem to indicate that the manuscript was, like the Old Hall MS., a product of 
the Collegiate Chapel of St. George, Windsor, the great English music centre 
of the time, where it was probably written about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Equally unknown toscholars before its acquisition by the British Museum is a 
large folio volume," formerly in the Hurn Court Library, containing some 1,200 
motets, madrigals, and instrumental pieces, mainly by Italian and English com- 
posers of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The number of its contents 
alone would make the volume remarkable. A small proportion only is not'known 
^to exist elsewhere, but many of the others are accessible only in rare printed 
books of the period not easily available. The composers mainly represented are 
the two Alfonso Ferrabdscoes (who are clearly distinguished in the manuscript), 
Coperario, Dering, Peter Philips, Marenzio, Lupo, and East, but they include in 
addition, in one сноп alone, some sixty Italian composers of madrigals. Pieces 


. yet unidentified from existing sources include a number оё fancies by Dering, 


motets by А. Ееггарожо I$ nine madrigals from Mogens Pedersón's segond 
book of madrigals (hitherto unrecorded), seven numbers from G. Belli's lest 
seventh book, and a series of some fifty ‘villanelle’ which may be by the Italian 
Julio Romano (Сассиц). But the irfterest of the volume has been greatly enhanced 


- by the discovery, since its acquisition by the Museum, that it is throughout in the 


hand of the most famous manuscript of Elizabethan keyboard music, the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book. The writer has been identified as Francis Tregian, at one 
time Chamberlain to Cardinal William Allen in Rome, and it is probable that 
part at least of this volume was written while he was a prisoner as a Catholic 
recusant in the Fleet where he died in 1619. The last dateable entry in the volume 
is 1615. IE @ e م‎ 

Almost contemporary is a manuscript,” with an interesting history, of Tallis's 
forty-part motet ‘Spem in alium’, which has been rediscovered after having beeri 
lost from sight for mere than 150 years. Wrongly fegarded by Hawkins and 
other music historians аб the original manuscript of Thontas Tallis; it appears to 
be'rather the original of the adaptation of that motet to English words in honour 
of Prince Hénry and Prince Charles, Sons of James І. A number of copies exist, 
but all appear to derive. directly or at second hand from this manuscript, the 
earliest known copy of Tallis’s monumental work. Its fecovery is all the more 
welcome in that as early as 1 718 Thomas Tudway had endeavoured through 
Humfrey Wanley to secure it from James Hawkins, organist of Ely Cathedral, 


t 


‚ 1 Egerton MS. 3665, purchased in 1950; see 2 Egerton М5. 3512, purchased in 1947; see 


also Music and Letters; xxx, 205. also Musical Quarterly, xxxvii, р. 176. 
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for the Harley library, and according to John Hawkins, the music-historian, it! 
was actually presented to the Earl of Oxford. Be that 25 it may, the manuscript 
was no longer to be found in his dori on its acquisition by the British Museum 
іп 1753. 

For important additions of more modern music the Department is largely 
indebted to the generosity of private donors. Before the war Mrs. C. Elgar Blake 
deposited on loan five of the major works of her father, the late Sir Edwerd Elgar. 
Not only has she now extended the loan indefinitely, but has added as an outright 
gift the preliminary sketches of a number of compositions including The Apostles 
and The Dream of Gerontius. Та these can be studied the development of Elgar's 
musical ideas and the methods and stages which went to the creation of the com- 
pleted works. By two further gifts the Départment has secured a large and 
important collection of autograph music of the leading woman composer of her 
generation, Dame Ethel Smyth. In 1944 Brigadier-General К. N. Smyth pre- 
sented seventeen volumes of her major published compositions,! including The 
Wreckers, the Boatswain's Mate, Songs of the Sea, and instrumental pieces. These 
were supplemented five years later by a symphony, three вир quartets, three 
piano sonatas, and ether early unpublished works which were a gift in the name 
of the late Mrs. Lincoln Cary Elwes.? Lastly, by the pwrchase of the autograph 
Seores of Vaughan Williams’s Concerto Accademico? and Richard Strauss's well- , 
known song 'Stindchen' with the dedication ‘Meiner lieben Kleinen süssen 
Dora’,* the music of two outstanding composers of the twentieth century is 
represented in the Department for the first time. 

In addition to these permanent acquisitions, mention should also be made of 
the deposit on indefinite lóan in the Department of the large collection of manu- 
scripts which forms part of the library of the Royal College of Music. These 
are too well known to students already to require a detailed description. Including 
the libraries of the former Sacred Harmonic Society, the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, of Sir Geerge«&ee and the Rev. Е. С. Wesley among others, and 
amounting in all to over 1,700 volumes, they constitute perhaps the most im- 
portant collection in the country outside the British Museum. It was partly in 
recognition of the Museu'n's position as the centre of Exglish musical research 
that the decisior to transfer the manuscripts was made and it will be a matter of 
preat convenience to scholars to have the two libraries under one roof. The same 
regard for scholarship also led the residuary legatees of the late Mrs. E. K. 
Church in 1949 generously to deposit indefinitely AED manuscript 


containing about 300 sóngs for two voices by Henry Lawes which include settings 


eof thg five written for the performance of Milton's Comus at Ludlow Castle; the 


whole is in.the composer's autograph. | 


т Additional MSS. 15034-50.“ 3 Egerton MS. 3257, pu urchased in 1941. 
2 Additional MSS. 46857-62. 4 Egerton MS. 3250, purchased in 1941. 
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MORE REMAINS OF THE GREATEST 
CHINESE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
YUNG LO T4 TIEN 


‚ ТМ 1943, Mr. Cecil Kirke, C.B.E., of Bedlings, Milton Clevedon, Ever- 
| creech, Somerset, presented to the Museum six folio manuscript volumes of 
і Yung 2 ta tien, the famous Chinese encyclopaedic dictionary. | 

Yung-lo was the reign-title under which Ch’ éng Tsu, the third sovereign of 
the Ming dynasty, ruled China from 1403 to 1424, He came to the throne 
inauspiciously, having revolted against and deposed his nephew, the second 
emperor, and he commenced his reign by the slaughter of many of the latter’s 
adherents. However, his achievements kave given him a placeamong the greatest 
of Chinese rulers. He broke the power of the Mongols, which on his accession 
was still a formidable threat to the new dynasty, and moved the capital from 
Nanking to Peking. In the north-east he extended Chinese political influence to 
the Amur. Under his reign Annam was annexed to China, and the eunuch 
Chéng Ho made aval expeditions as far as the Persian Gulf and East Africa, In | 
literature, the Yung lo га tien is only one, though by far the most ambitious, of 
several undertakings ЕМАС Were carried out by his orders. It was commenced in 

^ the fist year of his reign, under the supervision of Hsieh Chin, one of the 
Emperor' s closest counsellors, with a staff of 147 assistants, and eighteen months 
later, in December 1404, it was laid before the Emperor, who gave it the title'of 
Wên hsien ta ch êng. However, it was still considered incomplete and а Com- 
mission of 2,169 men was ordered to enlarge if. This work, finished in December 
I407, Was renamed the Yung lo ta tien. It consisted of 22,937 chan or books in 
11,095 volumes (there is some small discrepancy in the authorities on these num- 
bers). Although at first the idea was entertained of printing it—and this sugges- 
tion was repeated in 1 594. in a memorial to the throne by Lu K'o-chiao, Libationer 
of the Nanking Academy—the expense involved Иа bgen so enormous 
that nothing was done in the matter. Dr. Giles, in the article referred to below, 
points out that the table of contents in sixty chüan was printed i in the Lien yün 
i ung shu, and an imperfect copy of it was in the possession of the then (1920) 
Chinese Minister in London. 

In 1562 the manuscript narrowly escaped destruction in a fire in the For- 
bidden City of Peking, to which it had been removed on the change of capital in 
1421. This led the аш Ша ев to make provision against such a risk in the future, 
and it was decided to make two rianuscript copies of the original. After this had 
been done, in 1567 the original was sent back to Nanking, where, not longgfter,. 
it was destroyed іп a fire. Of the two copies in Peking’ the first copy, by that time 

' with many volumes missing, also perished by fire jn 1797. The second copy 
which was stored'in the Han-lin College was ultimately dispersed by the most 
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frantic pilfering that one can imagine. In 1875 less than 5,000 volumes remained, 
and by the next year, what 1s almost incredible, this number had shrunk to not 
much more than 3,000. Áfter 1900 only 300 volumes were left and of these 
most had gone Бу the Revolution of 1911. Today in China and abroad about 
370 volumes of this second copy have been located and ofshese, with the present 
accession, the Museum library has eighteen. 

The Yung lo ta tien is sometimes called an encyclopaedia but it ie in fact a 
dictionary of characters and phrases, arranged according to rhyme, and explained 
by quotations. It differs from other works of this class, such as the Р”; wên yün 
ји, by the copiousness of its material, whole works sometimes being transcribed 
under a character. Many rare works that would otherwise have been lost were 
preserved in this way in the Yung lo ta gen, And in the eighteenth century were 
copied from it for the “Complete Library’ of Ch’ien Lung. 

Each manuscript volume 15-60:5 cm. long, 30 cm. wide, and from г to 2 cm. 
thick. The covers are of pasteboard covered with coarse*yellow silk. On the cover 
there are, or should be, two labels, one bearing,the title Yung lo ta tien and the 
numbers of the срйаи, the other giving the rhyme character, 25 number іп the 
tone group and another serial number showing what place the volume occupies 
under the rhyme in question. Each volume contains usually one ог two, but 
Sometimes аз many as three or four chZas. The text is written on so-called Hstian 
paper, ie. paper manufactured at Hsuan-ch’éng in the province of Anhwei. 
This was celebrated for its quality and was ап article of tribute to the Court. 
Each page is divided into eight vertical partitions, containing two columns, each 
of twenty-eight characters. The headings, are in larger characters. On a fly-leaf 
at the end of each volume are inscribed the names of the officials responsible for 
the copying of that particular volume. Some volumes have, pasted inside the 
cover, a slip certifying the items copied in 1773 for the 'Complete Library' of 
Ch'ien Lung. It should be noted that at least 365 rare works were so copied 
from the Yung lo фа Пече ауе thus been preserved. 

Now for the six volumes of the accession. They may be described as follows: 


I. Contains chiian 913-14. Deals with character shih (corpse). See below. 

2. Contains ¿/#an,3oo2. Deals with character jéz (man). This volume con- 
sists of a transcript of a section (ku chin jén piao) from the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty, with commentary. 

3. Contains сВйаи 68 50-1. Deals with character wang. This volume consists 
of biographies of people surnamed Wang. “=~ 

4, Contains shian 7 389-90. Deals. with character sang (bereavement). This 

. ` volume consists of quotations on funeral ез, and has several illustrations. 

5. Contains chiian 8089—до. Deals with character ch’éng (city wall). This 
volume consists of quotations describing the walling of*cities. 
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6. Contains chiar 20181-82. Deals with character jth (day). This volume 
consists of quotations describing the auspicious or inauspicious aspects of 
various days. 

\ | 
То illustrate the nature of the Yung Jo ta tien, it may be worth while to say a 
‚ few words about the first of these six volumes, namely, the one dealing with the 
word sih corpse). It consists, as we have seen, of two books or chiar, 913 and 
914. Тће first of these begins with material explaining the etymology of the word | 
‘shih’. Then follows a collection of phrases, all ending with shik, with relevant 
quotations to illustrate their meaning or to giye examples of the thing or event 
referred to. Here is one item. Phrase: "There is a corpse in the well.’ Explatia- 
tion: "When Chang Shéng was magistrate of Jun-chou, a woman's husband went 
away from home and did.not return. Suddenly she was told that there was a dead, 
body in a well. She ran at once to the spot, and wept, saying “It is my husband." 
When these facts were reported to the magistrate, Chang Shéng assembled the 
neighbours and questioned them. АП of them said that the well was so deep that 
it had not been 'bossible to distinguish clearly whose body was at the bottom. 
Chang Shéng said "Everybody says that the body could mot be seen. clearly. 
How is it then that the wife alone knew it was her husband?” Further investjga- 
tions revealed that the husband had been murdered by the woman’s lover, antl 
that the wife had been a party to the crime.’ 

Chiian 914 is all placed under the one phrase Yen shih (‘Examining corpses’) , 
and consists of quotations from works of direction to coroners. A good specimen 
of the sort of, book used for this purpose inethe nineteenth century has been 
translated into English by the late Professor H. A. Giles in Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, vol. xvii, Section of the History of Medicine, pp. 59- 
107. Of the quotations in the Yung /о ta tien, њу far the longest Is a text, twenty 
folio sheets in length, of the Wu уйан lu. This work was written by a certain 
Wang Үй in 1308. It consists of the most carefutimmeractieng to coroners to 

. govern them in the examination not only of the body itself, but of the circum- 
stances of the death. Ostensible cases of suicide, especially by hanging, are to be 
investigated most scrupulously for fear of foul play. One form of murder that 
seems to have been particularly feared 1s when a nail was dfiven into the victim's 
head. We are told that if the nail was heated and then driven into the bone no 
blood would appear, and the head оҒ the nail would be hidden by the hair. 
Numerous instances are given of crimes of this kind. 

Here is a story of another sort.* 

‘A countryman sent his sister’ s son, and the son of a neighbowr out with hoes „ 
to clear some uncultivated land ôn a hillside and plant maize in it. When two 
nights had passed without their returning, ће went to see what had happened to 
them. When he came to their hut he found them both dead. He reported to the 
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authorities that the bodies were being left with their clothing for inspection. The : 
magistrate was requested to conduct an investigation. When he arrived at the 
spot he saw опе body lying outside the hut. The back of the skull had been 
fractured and on the head and face there were wounds made by some sharp 
instrument. The other body was inside the hut and had wounds, also from a 
sharp instrument, just below the crown of the head on the left side, and at the 
back of the head on the right side. АП the people'present said that the man out- 
side had been first killed and the man inside had killed himself. A subordinate 
official, on the other hand, thought from the fact that both were wounded in that 
way and that neither Бад'я any belongings of value, that they had fought together 
and killed each other. The magistrate was not convinced by either theory. He 
said ' ‘Judging merely from the bare facts asewe see them, it is possible that the 
men fought and killed each other. But аз for suicide, the man in the hut would ` 

surely have found it very difficult to give himself a wound at the back of his own 
head." A few days later the real criminal was arrested. It appeared he had killed 
both the men because*of а grudge he bore them.’ 

The Wu уйал lu seems Чо have been much used in Koreae We have in the 
Museum Library a, Korean edition of 1796. It has a Chinese text of the Wu 
yüan lu, with many interpolations from other sourceg, which seems to have been 
published i in Korea in 1438, and a Korean translation. There is a description of 
this edition under item 1789 of Courant's Bibliographie Coréenne. 

«Бог details of the compilation of the Хлир lo ta tien, Dr. Lionel Giles has 
kindly allowed me to make use of his article ‘A Note on the Yung D ta tien’ 
published in the New China Revigw for April 1920. Н. МсАпедуу 


A HEBREW MEMORBUCH OF THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY OF BONN 


МЕ of the least-explored fields of Jewish Wissenschaft is contained in 
() the so-called Memorbücher, corresponding to the 4bri memoriales and 
diptychs of the Catholic Church, in which the deaths of notable mem- 
bers and benefactors of the community аге commemoratéd.! Only а few months 
before the outbreak of the Second World War one of these Memorbücher, 
which had belonged to the.Jewish comgnunity of Bonn, was presented to the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts by Dr. Rudolf Seligsohn, 
formerly Bezirksrabbiger of Bonn, who had succeedgz-.=-cec2ping from the doom 
which was to engulf the vast majority of his co-religionists. 
° The present manuscript is a copy made by Azriel, son бЕ Selig Wilner, from 
а previous*Memorbtich written іп 1727 by Benjamin Wolf. This fresh copy was 


t The institution of prayeg for the dead in the Christian Church points go а Jewish origin. 
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necessitated by the flooding of the Rhine оп 27 February 1784, and the conse- 
quent damage to the original manuscript.! 

In all, some 380 names of men and women are commemorated, ranging from 
about the tenth century and continuing to 1898. (Additions were made to the 
manuscript from time to time.) Of these entries, only a small proportion at the 
beginning and end of the volume derive from, and are common to, the old 
Jewish Memorbiicher. The rest provide a mine of facts about the religious and 
social organization of the Jewish communities in Bonn and its environs. 

The mms which is written on vellum, contains forty-nine folios, 
measures 123 by 94 inches, and has beén given the number Ог. 11696. 

` ы Я J. Lzvzzw 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


N.the ten years Кош January 1941 to December 1950, accessions to the 
| Department, of prints, drawings, books of prints, and books of reference and 

pamphlets, numbered nearly 30,000. This considerable increase in the con- 
tents of the Department took place in spite of the fact that no purchase grant 
was available during tMe уёагз 1941 to 1946. The accessions were therefore 
largely the result of the generosity of private donors or of the National Art- 
Collections Fund, though it was possible to make a few purchases out of the small 
endowment provided by the Florénce Fund and by money obtained from the 
sale of duplicates from the Malcolm Collection. 

It is only possible to give the barest summaty of some of the more interesting 
of these additions го «ће Department. To enumerate them in the order,of their 
accession would be the least informative method of doing this, and it seems more 
helpful to treat them, as far as possible, under the categories into which the con- , 
tents of the Department fall, beginning with the drawings. 

The greatest single addition to the series of Папа при resulted from the 
gift, in 1946, by a private benefactor in conjunction with the National Art- 
Collections Fund, of nearly the whole of the Phillipps-Fenwick Collection of 
about 1,300 drawings,the most important addition of this sort to the Depart- 
ment since the purchase in 1895 ofthe smaller, but qualitatively higher, Malcolm 
Collection. The acquisition of the Fenwick Collection is of particular significance 
to the Museum, as redressing, as far as possible at this late date, the mistake made 
by the Government in 1839 in refusing to take advantage of the offer made in the 
will of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who directed that his incomparable Collection of 

1 The flooding of the river and the damage it | the title of Вей N¢harith ( The Weepingof the ° 
did to the ghetto and synagogue of Bonn are Rivers’). A сору of this book is in the Department 


described in a Hebrew booklet by Simon Copen-  (pressmark: 1938. d. 31). - 
hagen, published in Agnsterdam in 1784, under : 
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drawings should be offered in turn to King George IV, the British Museum, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Dudley, for the sum, шол even 1n those days, of 
£30,000. All those named refused, and the drawings were accepted as payment 
for indebtedness by the brothers Woodburn, who, as dealers, had been largely 
instrumental in forming the collection. The pick of the collection was divided by 
them into ten groups, each of which was publicly exhgbited and offered for sale 
en bloc; а large part of two of these, the drawings by Michelangelo and by 
Raphael, were, as is well known, bought for the Ú iversity of Oxford, while a 
few of the others were acquired by private collectors. Some of the drawings in 
the latter found their way back to the Woodburns, and on the death of Thomas 
Woodburn, the remains of the Lawrence*Collection in his possession were 
offered for sale at Christie's in 1860. The*Museum was then voted a sum to 
enable purchases to be made, and a number of important drawings were secured. 
Ап extensive purchaser at this sale was the well-known bibliophile, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., and the drawings which he bought, and which descended to his 
grandson, T. Fitzroy Fenwick, have now, after protracted negotiations, entered 
the Department, the donor retaining for his own collection sonfe twenty, among 
them drawings of gapital importance—those, for example, by Leonardo and 
Rubens. Since the collection has been catalogued, and some hundred of the 
drawings illustrated, in a privately printed volume," while the guattrovento draw- 
ings are discussed at length, and mostly reproduced, in the recently published 
Catalogue of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian drawings, there is no need 
to describe the collection in detail here. The most numerous and interesting 
section consists of Italian sixteenth-century drawings; among these is an architec- 
tural drawing by Michelangelo, and important examples of the works of Raphael’s 
scholars, Giulio Romano, Perino del Vaga, and Polidoro da Caravaggio, as well 
as of Baldassare Peruzzi and Timoteo Viti, a particularly charming example of 
whose work is illustrated (Pl. xv); there are also a number of drawings by later 
artists of the mapnesist.period, Francesco Primaticcio, Daniele da Volterra, 
Francesco Salviati, Federico Zuccaro, and many others. The Italian drawings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century.are also numerous and some of them 
of high quality, though here again the best-known names are either absent or 
only represented by «ninor examples. Á further instalment of the collection, 
including an extremely beautiful study by Lotto for a portrait of a Young 
Ecclesiastic in a Room (published in vol. xvi, пог 3, of this Quarterly), did not 
actually enter the Department: until the present year (1951) and is outside the 
scope of this article. ° ° 
A number of,other Italian drawings of interest have been added during the 
" pesiod under review. Purchases have tended” to be made with the object of 
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strengthening the representation of High Renaissance and mannerist artists, 
but a few drawings of the fifteenth century have also found their way into the 
collection, such as the drawing of three monks, persuasively attributed by 
Berenson to Piero di Cosimo (ВВ 1859 к), which was presented in 1950 by Miss 
Audrey E. O'B. Clark in accordance with the wishes of its late owner Miss 
Eleanor Child, and a smgll, Florentine profile portrait of а man, of beautiful 
quality, which was presented by the Vasari Society (both too late for inclusion in 
the Catalogue of Italian Арон of the Fifteenth Century). Two drawings by | 
Raphael were acquired, one an early sheet of sketches of the period of the 
- Vatican Assumption of the Virgin, and a small pen and ink drawing of a nude man 
for the Disputa (the latter presented*by the Vasari Society), while the magnificent 
collection of drawings by Michelatigelg received an addition in the form of a 
‘design for a salt-cellar, a drawing long known and recorded but unjustly doubted 
by recent critics. Of the minor artists of the Florentine High Renaissance, 
Bacchiacca was represented by an interesting study for his well-known painting 
at Dresden representing the Legend of the Dead King апа Аз three Sons, while of 
the Sienese Schéol, examples of the work of Peruzzi, Sodoma, and Beccafumi 
were acquired. Among drawings by Raphael’s followers argan important study 
of a head,! by Giulio Romano, from the Lawrence Collection, which may be a 
portrait of G. F. Penni, since it was engraved and used by Vasari as such in his 
_ Lives, and which was also used for the head of one of the figures in the Vatican 
fresco of the 7 осиол of Constantine; by Polidoro da Caravaggio, a small cartoon 
of the Extombment (Pl. xvi), a work of singular impressiveness, as well as two 
leaves from a sketch-book with drawings in red chalk. A large finished design, 
attributed to Rosso Florentino, for an altar-piece, with the Fal/ of Манна аз its . 
principal subject, said to have formed part of Vasari's collection, was apprópriately 
presented by the Vasari Society. Of the lates mannerists Taddeo Zuccaro is 
represented by a sheet with studies on one side for the Sala Regia in the Vatican, 
and on the other for the Palazzo Farnese in Rome, and Federico Zuccaro by а. 
study for one of his frescoes in the former. It has not been fÓund possible to 
increase, to any noteworthy extent, the representation of Venetian artists of the 
cinquecento, which is one of the weaker sections in the Department, though a draw- 
ing by Battista Franco, and one attributed to Benedetto Diana, both, it is true, 
somewhat obscure members of the School, have been acquired. А drawing, 
apparently by Bernardino Luini, bequéathed by Miss Eleanor Child, was а wel- | 
come addition to the drawings of the Milanese School. Two drawings by Parmi- 
gianino, one an unknown designefor an early fresco in 5% Giovanni Evangelista, 
Parma, increased the already good collection of this artist's wogk, and examples 
of Giulio Campi and Niccolò defl’ Abbate were also acquired. The drawihgs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cerftury have been less numerous, but a fine 
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study by Annibale Carracci uds an authenticated drawing by Bartolomeo Cesi, 
as well as an album containing a series of drawings by Luca Giordano and by an 
artist of the Genoese School, apparently Domenico Piola, have been added to the 
collection. | 

Drawings of the Netherlandish Schools acquired during the period have been 
much less numerous. The only work of the fifteenth cegtury is a design for a glass 
roundel tepresenting the Sacrament of Extreme 22 C an artist ofthe School 
of Rogier van der Weyden. Of drawings of thefSixteenth century may be 
mentioned a fine sheet by Martin van Heemskerck of Roman Ruins with ‘the 
| Forge of Vulcan, тот the Campbell Dodgson Bequest (of which we shall have 
more to say when we come to discuss the pfints), an amusing drawing, in pen 
and ink washed with colour, by the rare artist Jan Verbeecq, satirizing the ` 
Follies of the World, and a large design, of the middle of the century, possibly 
connected with a well-known series of tapestries at Vienna with the title ‘Fructus 
Belli'. . | 

The most important Dutch drawings acquirgd were the two Rembrandts: 
the Portrait of а Lady seated in a Chair, which will be illustrated and discussed in 
vol. xvi of this Quagterly, and a Scene from Roman History presented by Mr. Eric 
Rose in 194.5, together with a number of other drawings and prints. Four draw- 
ings by Rubens have also been added to the collection: a pair of studies supposed... 
to represent Philippe le Bel of France and his queen, which seem to have once 
formed part of the well-known album of costume studies already in the Depart- 
ment; a fine sheet (presented in 1946 by the Executors of the late Miss Julia: 
‚ Sharpe, with other drawings) of séudies of a child (РІ. хуп), some of which were 
used by Rubens in his picture of the Madonna and Child with Angels in the 
Louvre, painted about 1615; and finally, a large, partly finished study corre- 
sponding with a workshop paiating, now at Darmstadt, of a Crocodile and 
Hippopotamus Hunt, which was presented anonymously i in 1949. Though the 
drawings by Rubenseand the elder Brueghel in the Fenwick Collection were 
among those retained by the donor, the Museum did acquire, from that source, 
a considerable number of important Netherlandish drawings, including examples 
of Lambert Doomer, Eeckhout, Philips de Koninck, Jan Lievens, Roelandt 
Savery, Willem Buytewech, and Jan Snyders. 

The only sources of German drawings were the Fenwick collection and the 
Dodgson Bequest. From the former (thbugh the donor retained the fine land- ` 
scape drawing by Elsheimer) the Department gained examples of the younger 
Holbein; Н. L. Schaiffelein, and the school ef Martin Schongauer; the latter 
. included an interesting fifteenth-century drawing by the Master BM, a pen and 
ink drawing of the Brazey Serpent by Dürer, à particularly attractive Knight on 
Horseback, attributed to Leonhard Beck,*and a portrait drawing, of a series 
at one time attributed tẹ Lucas Cranach the elder but nowethought to be by 
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Peter Gartner, as well as examples of H. Г. Schaüfelein, H. S. Beham, Jorg 
Breu, Wolf Huber, Melchior Lorch, and others. 

The Dodgson Bequest also contained some important French nineteenth- 
century drawings, including a study by Ingres for a figure in The Apotheosis of 
Homer, three drawings by Constantin Guys, four by Odilon Redon, one Бу 
Georges Seurat, and watty-colours by Berthe Morisot and Lucien Pissarro (the 
latter a music-hall iei риме on silk). Other additions of impoftance to 
the French school include wo drawings by Nicolas Poussin, presented anony- 
mously in 1948, one a study for the Death of Germanicus, and the other adrawing 
in Poussin's latest manner of the Raising of Lazarus. A number of French draw- 
ings, including some studies after the antique also by Nicolas Poussin, were in 
the Fenwick Collection, while а latge drawing by Ingres.of The Apotheosis of . 
Napoleon I was purchased in 1949, and 1s to be published in vol. xvi of this 
Quarterly. | 

The number of English drawings acquired is much larger. А drawing by 
Joris Hoefnagel of The Progress of Queen Elizabeth to Nonesuch Palace in 1568, 
bequeathed by Mr. P. P. Stevens, though not by an English draughtsman, 
should be included here on account of the English subject and historical interest. 
A study by Isaac Olives for a ‘limning’ of the Extombment (at one time in, the 
Royal collection’ but now lost) is the earliest drawing by an Englishman to be 
acquired. Other interesting works of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century are a pastel portrait on copper of the engraver, John Sturt, by William . 
Faithorne (the Elder, or Younger), and a characteristic drawing, The Due/, by 
Marcellus Laroon the Younger. A pastel porérait of the Duke of Montagu, by 
Gainsborough, is an important example of a type of drawing by this artist not 
hitherto represented in the Department. 

The generosity of the executors of Mr. Graham Robertson enriched the 
Museum’s collection of Blake with three important watercolours, which will be 
published in vol. xvi of this Quarterly. An earlier Blake aceessjon, of less artistic, 
but considerable historic value, was that of three miniatures by him of members 
of the family of Thomas Butts, his friend and patron. These were presented by 
a relative of the Butts family, Mrs. Colville Нуде, in 1942. The representation 
of another artist of the same period, Thomas Stothard, was greatly augmented 
when the Executors of Miss Julia Sharpe presented 180 drawings, many of 
them studies for book-illustrations, which came from the collection of the poet, 
Samuel Rogers, whose works Stothard illustrated. The Primitive City, a small 
miniature-like water-colour by ome of Blake’s followers, "Edward Calvert, is an 
extremely precious acquisition, since it is one of the very few drawings in the 
style of the exquisite small engfavings and woodcuts which Calvert roflused ` 
at the beginning of his career. This was presented by the National AE Collec. 

tions Fund in 1947, and to the same body the Department owes two red chalk 


m "hgure studies by Alfred Stevens from the collection of the late Alfred Drury, 


R.A, (Pl. хул), as well as two sets of five large chalk drawings by W. P. Frith, 
the Road to Ruin and the Race for Wealth, interesting examples of the didactic 
phase of Victorian art. 

The principal accessions of English water colours haye been from the gifts 
of Miss M. Н. Turner and Mr. Е. J. Nettlefold and Же bequest, through the 

National Art-Collections Fund, of Mr. Е. С. Мапа ара Miss P. Coles. Miss 

Turner, a relative of J. М. W. Turner, presenttd a ez: of drawings, many 

` of which derive from the artist's own collection, including a copy by Rowlandson 
of Hogarth’s famous Tour, the,original of which is already in the Department, 
and а set of drawings, by Francis Nicholson, of the gardens at Stourhead. Mr. 
Nettlefold's gift consisted of eight drawings from his well-known collection 
comprising examples of J. S. Cotman, Thomas Girtin, William Callow, and 
others. The Manuk Bequest need fine examples of Girtin, Turner, and 
Constable. Other i important accessions were J. 5. Cotman’s early view of Durham 
Cathedral from the North-West, presented by the, Misses Kitson in memory of 
their father, the late 5. D. Kitson, the biographer ‘of Cotman, arfd a watercolour 
of a Windmill and Rrickworks on the Lower Thames by John Varley, purchased 
in 1950. Contemporary English art, in addition to gifts from the Contemporary 
Pert Society i in 1941 and 1948 (the latter including a fine drawing by Augustus 
John), is represented by five watercolours by P. W. Steer, three presented by the 
National Art-Collections Fund in 1942, and*two bequeathed by the late Mr. 
H. C.. Laurence through the National Art-Collections Fund in 1949, and an 
album of over 120 drawings by Charles Ricketts and Charles Shannon, mostly 
designs for woodcut illustrations to books published by the Vale Press, which 
Was presented i in 1946 by Miss Constance Rea. In 1948 Mr. Cecil French 
presented a sheet of proof pages of the Vale Press Hero and Leander on which 
Ricketts had drawn, over the woodcut illustrations, two illustrations in body- 
colour-in an illumjnation-like technique. Other large collections of works by 
modern artists include 1 50 drawings, 268 etchings, eighty-three woodcuts, and 
126 lithographs by Sir Frank Brangwyn, presented by him in 1943; twenty- 
six drawings and three sketch-books of the late Sir Gegrge Clausen, selected 
from a mass of materias left in his studio and presented by his executors; fifty-five 
drawings by Н. B. Brabazon bequeathed in 1945 by Мг. Harold Heath; 
twenty-seven drawings and watercolours Uy the sculptor F. Derwent Wood; and, 
finally, the original watercolour drawings by Beatrix Potter, illustrating her book 
The Flopsy Bunnies, preSented in 1948 by Captain К. W. С. Duke, R.N. 

. The largest acgession of prints was the bequest in 1949 ofthe collection of Мг. 
CampbNIl Dodgson (Keeper 1912-32) which contained about 4,700'engravings, 
etchings, woodcuts, and lithographs, nearly all by artists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuties. Mr. Dodgson was particularly interested ip modern graphic 
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art, and had formed his collection systematically, with a view to supplementing 
the British Museum collection in this field (which he, too, had been largely respon- 
sible for enlarging) so that his collection dovetails neatly into the existing series 
of modern prints. It contains almost complete sets of the etchings of Augustus 
John, Muirhead Bone, D. Y. Cameron, Francis Dodd, and James MacBey, and 
examples of practically ry other notable modern etcher and engraver ón wood 
or metal; it also adds ртеа фу to the collection of French nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century prints, став it does such remarkable rarities as the monotypes 
by Degas and a large number of lithographs by Odilon Redon. The early Ger- 
man School was well represented by about twenty, fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
single woodcuts and about thirty early printed books with woodcut illustrations. 
Apart from the Dodgson Bequest, few early woodcuts and engravings were 
acquired, but an outstanding rarity was the “Grotesque Woodcut Alphabet’ of 
1464, presented in 1947 by Мт. C. W. Dyson Perrins. Before his acquisition of 
the alphabet in 1910, when it was discussed by Mr. Dodgson i in the Burlington 
Magazine (xvii, 1910, 362 f£), it was believed that the only example of this 
alphabet was ай incomplete set, also in the Department, published in facsimile 
by Mr. Dodgson ш 1899. Other early prints acquired were the Roundel with 
‘two Nude figures aud thaarms of Baden, an undescribed engraving by the Master 
E.S. (one of a series of which two others were already known), and the Triton 
Family by the Master IB with the Bird. 

The Palgrave Collection presented in 1941 by the Rev. Francis Palgrave 2nd 
Miss Annona Palgrave included, as well as numerous other prints and draw- 
ings, a number of Italian chiaroscuro woodeuts of the sixteenth century. The 
great collection of prints formed in the early nineteenth century by the Princes 
of Liechtenstein is now being dispersed, and the opportunity has been taken to 
acquire prints, not necessarily of any particular intrinsic value in themselves, 
which fill gaps in the collection of prints after masters. Up to the end of 1950 
500 prints were acquired, of all periods from the sixteenth century (in particular 
after Frans Floris, Marten van Heemskerck, and Lambert Lombard) to the 
early nineteenth century (the latter including, rather curiously, a number of 
English mezzotints). Another accession of modern prints was the gift by 
Mr. William de Belleroche in 1941 of 124 lithographs» by the late Albert de 
Belleroche. 

The accessions to the historical and iconographical sections of the collection 
remain to be noticed. Gaps in the collection of portraits (one of the sections of 
the Department most frequently consulted by studeñts) were filled by the | 
presentation by the National Art-Collections Fund, in 1943, ој 2,624 engraved 
portraits from the stock of Messrs. Suckling, SENE «іп 1944, of боб fin, 
mostly of musicians, purchased Кот the Royal College of Music. In 1945 the 
late Sir George ЫШ presented to the Department ‘his collection, formed over 
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many years, of photographs of Italian fifteenth- and sixteenth-century portraits, 
which provides a unique and invaluable source of documentation. 

- Of the historical collections acquired the most important was Lt.-Col. C. де W. 
Crookshank's collection of prints of British Military Operations, comprising 
480 prints, and sixty-nine albums and books of prints, of which Colonel Crook- 
shank himself has published an invaluable catalogue. {hese were kept in the 
Imperial War Museum in Whitehall until Colonef S Denar transferred them 
to the Department in 1944. Their acquisition makes t¥e Department a repository 
of great value to the military historian. Other accessions to the reference section 
of the collection were Ше ‘preseptation in 1946 by the Misses Radford of about 

450 topographical prints, and the purchase, im 1948, from Dr. Е. D. Klingender, 
of over a thousand satirical prints. 

The sporting prints, a section of the ИА which Мг. А. M. Hind was 
particularly interested in enlarging, were increased by Mrs. Brodrick Dale's 
gift, in 1943, of about thirty prints, mostly of racing and hunting subjects, and 
the bequests from Ме. С. P? Johnson, in 1948, of thirty-eight prints and draw- 
ings of yachting subjects, and from Lady Wilson-Todd, in 194%, of twenty-six 
prints, mostly of racing subjects. 

The most extensive and valuable addition to the eollgction of English book- 
plates since the bequest of Sir Augustus Franks was the gift, in 1950, by Mr. 
С. Н. Viner, of over 8,000 bookplates, collected with a view to supplementing 
these in the Franks Bequest. Besides the value which this vast addition carries 
by mere weight of numbers, it contains such rarities as the only two known 
sixteenth-century bookplates not already in the Museum, those of Nicholas Bacon 
and Joseph Holland, as well as alarge number of bookplates by modern designers. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary presented, in 1947, eighteen albums of Christmas 
cards sent to H.M. King George V, herself, and other members of the Royal 
` Family from 1872 onwards, and has subsequently made additions of the Christ- 
mas cards received year by year at Marlborough House and Buckingham 
Palace. 

On the purely documentary side the Department received a gift of very parti- 
cular value from Miss Г. M. Redfern and Mrs. A. J. Finberg. This was the 
material, consisting mwstly of newspaper cuttings and manuscript extracts, col- 
lected by the late Mr. W. T. Whitley for his books on the history of English art 
ча the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and which provides the references 
which are lacking in these invaluable books themselves. The task of arranging 
and mounting this enofmous mass of material was carried out by Mrs. Bernard 
„Сток Murray, and it has now been bound in volumes, with an index by 
"Ма. ASF inberg., ° А. Е. РОРНАМ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
S oos the Department of Coins and Medals, unlike the other antiquities 


Departments, is constituted on a basis of material, it covers a certain class 

of objects through all periods, not all objects during certain periods in 
certain areas. In revi®wing the acquisitions of a decade it is hard to hold the 
balance even between the different periods and areas covered; and though the 
obvious attractions of ak coins, Greek and Roman, give them pride of place 
on the plates, it will be found in the record that acquisitions of great relative 
importance have been made in other fields also. ‘This is particularly the case with 
special collections which present long series of specimens for comparison,-and so 
provide an indispensable means об er yet may contain no individual item 
of great note in itself. 


4. GREEK COINS 


Far and away the most important acquisition wassthe Isloyd Collection of coins 

of Western Ggeece which 18 dealt with in another number (B.M.Q. xvi. г). 
Other acquisitions in bulk include the Cameron and the Mavrogordato Bequests, . 
the gift of a hoard containing upwards of 750 coins of Rhodes of the Hellenistic 
period, and a valuable gelection from the collection of the late Sir Charles Oman. 
' The Cameron Bequest consisted principally of Cretan bronze coins collected їп 
the island, accompanied by valuable notes on provenance, &c.; the Мауго- 
gordato Bequest, of coins of Chios and Athens. Examples from all are illustrated 
below. 

Among individual coins,! four single-typé pieces of electrum (Pl. хіх, 1—4) 
illustrate the beginnings of coinage in Asia Minor round about боо в.с. The 
reverses still show the unadorned punch used to drive the blank into the obverse 
‘die. No. 1 (2:79 grammes) has a lion recalling early Hittite monuments; No. 2 
(0:64 gm.) a swastika; No. 3 (2-59 gm.) a goat; and No. 4 (4:75 gm.) a grazing 
stag. The last is an unknown piece of great importance, for в name ‘Phaneos’ 
in the genitive, which it bears, coupled with the type, shows it to be a subsidiary 
piece of the famous and unique stater (long in the Museum) with the earliest 
coin-inscription known, ‘I am the badge of Phanes'. Аш the same time it estab- 
lishes the reading of the name, hitherto in doubt. The mint of No. 4 and its 
stater is almost certainly Ephesos; those of the rest are uncertain but not far 
away. Italy is represented by a little gold Etruscan piece with a lion's head 
(Pl. xix 5, 0°71 gm.) of the fourth century, later than it Ipoks, bearing a mark of 
value to ‘show that it was worth ten pounds of bronze; by two gold coins of 
Tarentum (РІ. xix 8'and 6, 8:6q and 0-66 gm.), both ud abbut 3 ved са ,one 


a stater of gem-like style i superb condition, front the Woodwar lection, 
° r All are silver unless ее specified. 
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with a veiled head of Demeter, and the Dioscuri, the other a unique and unknown 
obol with Zeus and his eagle; by a gold drachm of Metapontion (Pl. xix 9, 
2:58 gm.) from the Bernalda Hoard, with Persephone's head wreathed with 
corn, and the city-badge, a corn-ear. From Sicily are four tetradrachms of the 
end of the fifth century В.с., just before the Carthaginian invasion overwhelmed 
the island, three with the characteristic racing chariot, #ne of these (Pl. xix то, 
16:75 gm. ) of Katane, with a river god and his crayfish, hind two(Pl. хіх 1 and 12, 
16:99 and 16-48 gm.) of Kamarina with Herakles, the irst signed by the engraver 
Eche... the second by Exekestides ; next (Pl. xix 13, 17:22 gm.) а coin of Sicilian 
Naxos, the latest from this mint, with the young Dionysos and a satyr seated on 
a wineskin nearby a climbing vine, a landscape reverse of lovely fluid style; 
lastly, а litra (PI. xix 7, 0:59 gm.) of the native Sikel town Imachara, of the fourth 
century B.c., with Persephone and a charging bull, the second specimen known. 
-From across the Narrows comes a Carthaginian gold piece of three half-shekels: 
(Pl. xix 14, 12:40 gm.) with a head of the Sicilian Persephone and the familiar 
Punic horse, from а ћдага récently unearthed in Tunisia. 

Northern Greece provides one of the most important acquisifions, a new and 
unique octadrachm (Pl. xix 15, 29:24. gm.) of the Edonians, an outlying tribe, 
hardly Greek, who inhabited with others the Thraso-Macedonian mining dis- 
trict. It shows a local hero or god, perhaps a patron of agriculture, leading two 


_ draught oxen by a halter, and a wheel on the reverse. Around the main type runs 


` aneinscription remarkable for its length andedetail, Nomisma Edoneon Basileos 
Gita: ‘Current coin of Gitas King of the Edonians'. An Edonian King Getas of 
the early fifth century is already known, though only by his coins, and it is prob- 
able that we have a variant of his name here also, for type, style, and period are 
the зате. А tetradrachm of Mende of about 425 в.с. from the Kaliandra hoard 
(РІ. хіх 17, 16:79 gm.), with the local wine god sprawling on ап ass's back and his 
vine-stock on the other side, makes our thirty-seventh variety of a series which 
forty years ago was practically unknown. It is distinguished by the amusing 
little terrier jumping up to bark at the donkey. Two pieces of Athens (Pl. xix 18 
and 19, 8:45 and 4:02 gm.), with Athena and her owl, come from the, Mavro- 
gordato Bequest: No. 18, one of the extremely rare didrachms of the issue struck 
in contmemoration of the Persian Wars, No. 19, a slightly later drachm. No. 16 
(РІ. хіх, 8-59 gm.), also of Athens, is the gold stater (one of three surviving 
examples) of the emergency currency sfruck during the final agonies of the 
Peloponnesian War in 406 в.с., and mentioned by Aristophanes in a famous 
passage of the Frogs (1. F2 ç). The beautiful states of Corinth (РІ. хіх 20, 8-59 gm.) 
with Pegasus and a noble head of Athena in the large tradition of the later fifth 
РАЈ comes from the Oman Collection. No. 21 (РІ. хіх, 8-04 gm.) Is а new 
gold st ated to thé fourth year of Asander, the usurping ruler ofthe Crimean 
Bosporus, who consolidated'his position during the struggle for empire between  . 
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Octavian and Antony and later assumed the title of King. His earlier coins bear 
a portrait of Octavian, but that of Antony appears in the third year, which must 
therefore cover the latter’s arrival in Asia in 42 в.с. At some time in his fourth 
year Asander was bold enough to employ the royal title with his own effigy. The 
present coin must have been struck in the same year just before he took the 
plunge. Nine staters o elos, acquired from the Jameson Collection, illustrate 
the tragic history of the island. They come from a single hoard which must have 
been put away during Ше Jast struggle against imperialist Athens in 416 в.с. 
by someone who perished in the final catastrophe recorded by Thucydides with 
such cold passion. АП bear the canting badge of the island, an apple (mé/on) with 
various reverse types; the two shoven (Pl. xx 1 and 2, 13:90 and 13:38 gm.) have 
а гат” head and a floral star. From Crete come four staters of the fifth and fourth 
centuries в.с. (Pl. xx 4, 5, 6, and то). The first two are of Knossos; No. 5 (11:96 
gm., from the Cameron Bequest) shows an archaic Minotaur, running, with tlie 
Labyrinth on the reverse; No. 4 (11:21 gm.) a wreathed head, perhaps of Ariadne, 


and the Minotaur’s head in a meander frame representing the Labyrinth again; | 


No. 6 of Áxos (11:26 gm.) has a beautiful head of Dionysos wreathed with vine 
leaves instead of the usual crudely executed local Apollg, whose tripod the 
reverse still carries; the types of No. то (11:81 gm), a unique coin of Gortyna, 
also from the Cameron Bequest, are Europa on the bull and Hernies in his 
winged cap. 


Across the /Egean а drachm of Kyzikos (Pl. xx У, 3:49 gm.) is one of a set ` 


Issued in the early second century в.с., bearing an oak-wreathed head of Cybele, 
but with distinctive features, almost certainly those of Apollonis, wife of Attalos I 
of Pergamon, and a native of Kyzikos. A state visitto her home after her husband's 
death in 197 в.с. isa likely occasion for the issue. The gold stater of Abydos (РІ. xx 
3, 8-27 gm.), of the first century B.C., is quite new; no other gold coin of this late 
period was known before, and it falls in with emergency issues in gold struck at 
neighbouring cities, Ephesos, Smyrna, &c., when the province of Asia revolted 
to join Mithradates the Great in his bitter struggle against Rome in 88—84 В.с. 
The types, Artemis and eagle, are usual for Abydos but the style is remarkably 
good; the bust of the goddess, in particular, is gay and charming, in unusually 
high relief. The Persian tetradrachm with а satrap's head in tiara (Pl. xx 8, 


16:96 gm.) is the most outstanding piece of all. Found іп a-hoard from eastern . 


Asia Minor consisting otherwise of Athenian ‘owls’, it is indistinguishable from 
them except for the inscription of the reverse: Basi(/eos), ‘the King's (money); 
and the magnificent portrait on the other side. This resembles, but surpasses in 
dignity, that on ano£her unique coin in our collection most credibly assigned to 
Tissaphernes. Circumstances fif exactly the attribution of our coin За ug same” 
satrap, who engaged the Spartans and their allies in 413—412 s.c. tO Carry the 
naval war against the ‘Athenians over to Ше Asiatig coast and made himself 
50 . °. и 


responsible for their pay which, by express stipulation, as Thucydides records, 
was to be reckoned in Attic coin. The work is purely Greek and the dies were 


· perhaps made at Miletos, his headquarters. It is the earliest, and one of the finest 


of coin-portraits..A Lycian stater (Pl..xx 9, 8:41 gm.), presented by Professor 
С. E. Bean, has the unusual type of a shield charged wif} a winged Поп; the so- 
called ‘tetraskeles’ of the reverse is a solar symbol. It was struck by the native 
dynast Täththiwäibi about 450 в.с. Four hitherto unknown staters (Pl*xx 1 1—14, 
10:73, 10°74, 9:28, and 10°44 gm.) come from anosher Cilician hoard. Мо. 11, 
about 775 B.c., with the heads of Athena facing, and of Herakles, is from the rare 
mint of Issos; No. 12, about 425 в.с., has the types of Soloi, an Amazon archer, 
and a bunch of grapes, but instead of the "Greek ethnic a highly interesting 
Aramaic inscription which seems to mean ‘company’ or ‘band’, It may have been 
specially struck to pay a band of mercenaries. No. 13 and 14 belong to Cyprus: 
the first, about 400 B.C., with a very Attic-looking Athena anda fighting Herakles, 
bears another unexpegted Semitic inscription, ‘Demonikos King of Lapethos’. On 
the only specimen hitherto known, the inscription 1s incomplete, and the types _ 
and language, taken with the circumstantial evidence drawn from a harangue of 
Isokrates addressed¢o a young Athenian, also named Demonikos, had seemed to 
justify ад attribution to Kition, the centre of the Semitie element in Cyprus. Оп. 
the contrary the reading of the new coin enables us to establish the reading of the 
same name on.another coin of Lapethos two generations earlier, and to draw the 
surprising conclusion that Lapethos was ruléd by a mixed dynasty, several of 
whom had Greek names, though they wrote them in Phoenician. No. 14 was 
struck about 465 в.с. The exact mint is unknown and the meaning of the types is 
also obscure, though they seem related to each other; on the obverse a fir-tree is 
felling an ox, on the reverse a heroic figure appears to be attacking a grove of fir- 
trees with a double axe; perhaps we have here a local myth, and the ox was the 
hero’s, who is revenging its death. Finally, two new staters of the Phoenician 
Byblos, in brillignt сой аоп, have been acquired from a recent find, one of King- 


` Ainel, с. 330 В.с., not illustrated here, the other (Pl. xx 1 s, г3:19 gm.) of his suc- 


cessor, Adramelek: the ‘obverse shows a delightful galley manned by four dis- 
proportionate marines, with a sea-horse and а murex shel beneath to. mark the 
element; the reverse, % typical oriental motif of a lion grounding a bull. 


b. ORIENTAL COINS 


No. 16 (PI. xx, 9:38 gm.) one of three specimens from a recent hoard, is a new 
type of the little-known Graeco-Indian King Artemidoros who reigned towards 


reverseNhis name and titles in Kharoshthi, and a highly orientalized Artemis, 
hunting. Notable acquisitiqns in bulk have been a special collection illustrating 
the history of Ceylon from the earliest days of coinage, fermed by the late 
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„е ta the second century в.с. The obverse shows thè king helmeted, the 


Professor Rhys Davids, the distinguished Buddhist scholar, and presented Бу 
his daughter, Miss V. Rhys Davids; an important collection of Japanese coins in- 
cluding many rare items, oval obans and kobans in gold and silver, rectangular 
pieces of the early nineteenth century, &c., presented by Mr. E. T. Sykes: a 
generous selection purchased from the cabinet formed by the late Sir Richard 
Burn, C.LE., during a long residence in India. This included many dirhems, 
Arab-Sasstnian, Umaiyad, Abbasid, and others, a fine series of rupees of the 
Moghul Empire, a gold mohur, with no less than fifty-four rupees of the rare 
issues of the state ої Tippera, and other coins of India, among them the notable 
'gold piece (Pl. xx 17, 8:27 gm.) of the Gupta King Kumaragupta I (A.D. 414—5 $), 
with the king on horseback and a representation of the goddess Laksmi seated 
on a stool of wicker-work and cüriously resembling the Seleucid Apollo of | 
боо years before. 


ы с. ROMAN COINS 


Several well-Enown collectiens have been dispersed i in recent years and have 
provided a number of important acquisitions. From the Republican collection 
of the late Rev. E. А. Sydenham it was possible in 1948 te fill many gaps, par- 
ticularly in the long sertes Of coins marked by distinctive letters апд,зушро!в. 
Noteworthy among the Imperial coins purchased from the same collection is 
the unique miliarense (Pl. xx1 11) of Constantine П (A.D. 337—40) found near the 
Roman villa at Icklingham; the silver guizarius (Pl. xx1 то) of Constantine the 
Great (A.D. 307-37) and the mifiarense (Pl. xx1 9) of Constantius II (А.р. 337—690), 
both originally from the great Arras hoard. 

In 1949 the Museum purchased from the Fitzwilliam collection, formed in the 
mid-eighteenth century, a series of large bronze coins mainly of the third cen- 
{игу д.р., remarkable no less for their fine preservation than for their excellent 
portraiture. The sestertius (Pl. х 12) of Septimius Severus, who visited Britain in 
A.D. 210, commemorates his victory in this country over théinvadjng Caledonians. 
The realistic, frowning portrait of Caracalla (РІ. xxr 1 3) indicates the character of 
the emperor, while the reverse alludes to the short-livéd harmony betwegn him 
and his brother Geta,*whom he murdered only a few years later. Outstanding 
among the fine portrait coins of the mid-third century® are those of Severus 
Alexander as boy-emperor (РІ. xx: 14), his mother Julia Mamaea (РІ. XXI I $), his 
murderer and successor, the giant Maximinus the Thracian (Pl. xx1 1 6), and Philip 
the Arab (Pl. xx 17). 

From the collection of Professér E. L. Jonas, sold in 1949, comes a fine bronze 
medallion (Pl. xx1 3? of Commodus (a.D. I 80—92), with a portrait of the emperor, 
executed in high relief and a reverse depicting him haranguing his troopZ. А rare 
denarius (Pl. xx1 2), purchased in 1949 from the collection of Dr. H. Mayr | 
Harting, recordsethe deification of Julia Maesa, grandmother of the Emperors 
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Elagabalus and Severus Alexander, and shows her being borne aloft on the back 
of a peacock. 

· By direction of the late Dr. L. А. Lawrence, for many years a voluntary worker 
in the Department, the opportunity was provided of making purchases on special 
terms from his collections before they went to public auction. Among outstanding 
coins of the Republicthus acquired is the rare denarius (И. xxr т), in brilliant con- 
dition, of the moneyer L. Piso Frugi. A series of silver coins of fine style depict 
the personalities of the Tetrarchy ofthe late third century, the Emperor Dio- 
cletian (РІ. xx1 4), his colleague Maximianus Herculeus (Pl. xxt 5), the latter'sson, 
Maxentius (РІ. xx18), and the Caesars Galerius (РІ. xxr 7) and Constantius Chlorus 
(РІ. ххг 6): Some have interesting reverses showing fortifications which develop on 
occasion into a rudimentary “landscape witt figures’. 


4. ENGLISH COINS AND MEDALS 


Here again the most numerous acquisition was made from the collections of 
the late Dr. L. А. Lawrence and on the easy terms already referred to in the 
Roman section. It covered a wide range, from the earliest Anglo-Saxon pennies 
to the last hammers&ruck coins in the seventeenth century, a true student's col- 
lectipn with some great rarities and many varieties inyaluable for filling gaps. 
Two groats (Pl. ххи 8 and 9) have been chosen to illustrate the development of the 
realistic portrait under Renaissance influence; they have the additional interest 
that while the first bears the portrait of Henry VII but the name of Henry VIII, 
the second, with the name and:unmistakable features of Henry VIII, was issued 
by Edward УТ. In 1944 the late Mr. W. А. Brooke of Thetford bequeathed to 
the Museum his cabinet of some 300 Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins struck in 
the local mint. In this remarkably full collection not only almost every type of 
all the rulers in the two centuries of Thetford's existence as a mint is represented 
but also most of the known moneyers. The earliest coin, struck under Eadgar 
(A.D. 957-75), i Ë jlustrated on Pl. xxi: (No. $). Four farther bequests or gifts 
of limited scope lead us down historical byways: a collection of over 2,000 
eightgenth-century coinsweights, bequeathed by the late V. B. Crowther-Beynon; 
two collections of Scottish communion tokens, totallingenearly 3,000 pieces in 
all, presented by Ме. E. H. Cox and Mis. Goalen; and an out-of- -the-way 
collection of Kentish hop tokens bequeathed by the Rev. R. W. H. Ackworth. 
Selections were also made from two important treasure troves: the Вгедраг 
hoard of gold coins of Edward III and Richard II, found buried in an earthen- 
ware pot in a cottage garden and containing many rarities; and the Tetney hoard 
„ of tenth-century Anglo-Saxon pennies, which added several fresh. names to the 
` list of" moneyers under Eadred, Eadwig, and Badgar. 

Other ‘notable acquisitions are four gol coins acquired at the sale of Lord 
Grantley’s Collection 1 in «944, which are of great importance Юг the history of 
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early Anglo-Saxon coinage. The familiar Anglo-Saxon coinage is of silver and 
begins with the so-called sceattas in mid-seventh century; but these had developed 
out of an earlier gold coinage which imitated, without understanding, late Roman 
or Merovingian types, and it is to this earlier gold coinage that the four new 
pieces belong: three are thirds (trientes or thrymsas—PI. xxr 1-3), and one (по! 
illustrated) 1 is a solidus, an exceptionally rare denomination for which the Saxon 
name is unknown; it closely imitates a Roman imperial solidus of the fifth cen- 
tury, though probably ‘strugk in'the late sixth or early seventh, and it is doubly 
important as it is known to have been found at Моп i in Norfolk. Of the 
thrymsas, No. 2 bears a type common on the bronze coins of Constantine the 
Great and his family, but not used before or since for gold. No. 3 has on the 
obverse, in front of the bust, а еп Ке cross, and the reverse consists of a 
cross surrounded by the legend пет monita (sic). The name of the moneyer, 
Witmen, is Saxon, and this coin may have some affinity with a Canterbury thrymsa 
which shows a somewhat similar cross. The reverse of No. 1 bears a composite 
legend, Novianus P(ius) F(elix) Aug(ustus), in Latin letters, and Pada in Runic. 

No ruler, Román ог barbarian, called Novian is known and the name arises, 
maybe, from an engraver's miscopying of Jovianus. Weealready have silver 
sceattas of a Paeda, whoeis probably to be identified with one of the earliest kings 
of Mercia (с. 650), so that this would be the first gold coin of Mercia and among 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon coins of certain attribution. Of the subsequent sceatta 
coinage, an interesting example (PÎ, ххп 4), found at Eastcote near Northamptón, 
has been presented by Мг. 5. W. Kirton through the Committee ofthe Northamp- 
ton Museum. The so-called porcupine type of the reverse is known from other 
examples, and may be ultimately derived from the Roman coin-type of the wolf 
and twins. The obverse, however, is new. The diademed bust with a cross 
in front, and the legend Monitascorum are more neatly executed than on previously 
known specimens with bust and legend. The legend has not yet been satis- 
factorily interpreted. Moni; denotes either а mint ог moneyer, and the remaining 
letters a name; but despite the ‘neatness of the execution e the obverse, the 
legend is perhaps only a blundered version of other werds. 

The English medals have been enriched by the gift from Mr G. R. Brigstock 
of a specimen, still in its original shagreen case, of the Medal of Queen Anne 
commemorating Marlborough’s victory at Ramillies in 1706 (Pl. xxu 12). This 
example, which had been in the donor'$ family for over 200 years, is the only one 


known in gold. 


е. MEDIEVAL AND MODERN COINS AND MEDALS 
The Balkans, University Coflege, London has liberally transferred” to the 
Museum the small but important collection of medieval coins of the "Balkans 
given to it by Sir Arthur Evans, which contains upwards of 200 gold and silver 
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coins of Servia, Bulgaria, Ragusa, &c:, many of great rarity. It covers an area in 
which the Museum was not strong and constitutes a valuable addition to the 
collection. 

Saxe-HW'eimar. Іп 194.5 a generous gift was made to the Medal Room by Com- 
mander Г. McCormick-Goodhart, R.N.V.R. (retd.), O.B.E., through the 
National Art-Collections Fund, consisting of twenty-seven Sold. coins and one 
gold medal of the Duchy of Sachsen-Weimar-Elsenach, ranging from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries. Twenty 
years previously thé donor presented to the Trusteés an excellent collection of 
silver coins of the same sertes, and the above gift adds considerably to his previous 
benefaction. The medal commemorates the marriage of the Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm and his wife Maria (Pl. ххи тт). The coins, some of them of great rarity, 
and all in very fine condition, are mostly ducats, but they include a four-ducat 
piece of Wilhelm of Neu-Weimar, and the charming two-ducat piece of Anna : 
Dorothea with a ship for reverse type (Pl. ххп то). . 

Fettons. An important cdilection of 1,200 jettons was presented by Miss 
Frances K. Aitken in 1943. The jettons of Nuremberg and of the Low Countries 
are well represented and are excelled in number and quality only by the French. 
Examples of the latter are two fine pieces by Roettiess, one ir silver, the other in 
bronze, which show a view of Paris from the Seine (РІ. XXII 6), and the Trianon 
(Pl. ххи 7) completed in 1689 by Mansard for Louis XIV. 

Medals of the French Revolutions. In 194¥ some 950 historical and com- 
memorative medals from the collection of the late Dr. S. Fairbairn were pre- 
sented Бу his family. Most of them relate to the French Revolutions of 1789 and 
1848 and form a detailed metallic journal of these eventful years. While these 
medals ¢an rarely lay claim to artistic merit, their commentary, often crudely 
satirical, on personalities and events, is of considerable value to the historian. 
Almost every phase and every character of the revolutions is illustrated, from 
the beginning of the „first revolution with the takihg of the Bastille in 1789 
onwards.: Palloy's'lead medal, commemorating this event, was actually made 
from material taken Еопъ е Bastille itself, and is illustrated on Pl. ххи (No. 13). 

V . E.SG.R, J.W., 
в G. K. J., В. А. С.С. 


ЕСУРТТАМ ANTIOUITIES FROM THE 
ACWORTH COLLECTION 
N the summer of 1939 the entire collection of Egyptian antiquities formed by 
, the fate Dr. f. J. Acworth was offered by hisewidow as a gift to the Museum, 


the wish being expressed that only those objects which were not already well 
represented in the Museum'should be accepted. War conditions delayed the final 
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selection of the objects for the Museum until 1946, when some 600 pieces соп- 
sisting mainly of scarabs and bronze figures were chosen. By this generous gift 
Mrs, Acworth has enabled many gaps to be filled in the collection of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities and has contributed several specimens 
which were judged to be of finer quality than the examples previously in its 
possession. The objects described 1 in the following paragraphs are among the 
most outsjanding. 

Tuthmosis IV (с. 1420 B.C s, the eighth ruler of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
ascended the throne at a time when Egypt's prosperity had reached its zenith and 
"when a large body of artists and craftsmen, trained under his famous predecessors 
Tuthmosis ПІ and Amenhetep П, were available for the construction of monu- 
mental works. It is known that he built a mortuary temple of mud brick on the 
West bank of the river at Thebes, where fragments of his statues were discovered 
by Sir Flinders Petrie,! and that he placed statues of himself in other temples, 
but with one exception? no stone figure of this king carved in the round has yet 
been recovered substantially intact. Special interest thérefore attaches to the 
bronze figure (Ко. 64564) bearing his prenomen, Men-kheperu-Re, illustrated. 
on Pl. xxii. Wearing the royal head-dress and a kilt, on Ше girdle of which the 
name is incised but not in the customary cartouche, the king 1s represented 
kneeling and holding in "each hand a vase; such a pose is not uncommonly found 
in figures of royalty, the intention being to show the king in the act of offering a 
. libation to one of the gods. As a whole, the figure 15 well preserved, although it is 
evident that it was once incrusted with a layer of corrosion which has been re- 
moved in modern times by mechanical means, Cavities caused by the corrosion 
have been filled, in some places, with inorganic matter and, elsewhere, with wax. 
The outlines of the eyes and the eyebrows were inlaid with silver, some of which 
still remains; the eyes are made of small pieces of alabaster, painted black to 
mark the iris and eyeball. 

Of the very large number of scarabs already in the Museum, amounting to 
many thousands, rather fewer than 200 are engraved with the names of persons 
of non-royal rank; the acquisition of the group shown en Plate xxiv # therefore 
represents'no small addition to the existing collection. The owners of such starabs 
were invariably persons of importance and the titles of offices which they held 
were generally prefixed to their names. The five specimens photographed in the ' 
upper row, reading from left to right, belonged to: The Overseer of the Delta, 
Neferhetep; The Chief Overseer of the Audience-chamber of the Treasury, 
Reda; The Steward of the ‘Treasury, Resu; The Official (є), Jaf; The Chancellor 
of the King of Lower Egypt ane Keeper of the (Royal) Seal, Har. In the lower | 


I W, M. F. Petrie, а Temples 4 Thebes, de particuliers] Cat. gtx. du musde du P 1. 
р. 9, pl. vi, 5 and 6. ы 46-48, pl. xlix. Я 
2 С. Legrain, ‘Statues et statuettes de rois et š 
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row, following the same order, the owners were: Наг (as in the previous speci- 

men); The Attendant of the Prince . . ., Sebekhetep; The Chancellor of the King 
of Lower Egypt and Superintendent of the (Royal) Seal, Eletepà; and Nebseny, 
who bears no title. With the exception of the two last-mentioned specimens, all 
these scarabs are composed of steatite, and were coated with blue glaze, which in 
most cases is considerably faded or worn off. The scarabs of Hetepa and Nebseny 
respectively are composed of felspar and haematite. Scarabs of this kind were most 
commonly made during the Middle Kingdom (в. 2000 В.с.), the period to which 
all these scarabs may be ascribed, except those of Наг and Nebseny, the former 
dating from the Hyksos Вепод (с 1700 B.C.) and the latter belonging to Ше New 
. Kingdom (after 1 £00 в.с.). Two unusual featyrés to be observed are the omission: 
of the legs of the quail on the scarab of Resue—a mutilation of a kind often found 
in early religious texts and intended to deprive birds and other creatures of their 
power of movement or of harming the dead—and the spiral design bordering the 
first of the two scarabs of Har. Several examples of scaqrabs engraved. with this 
name are known, but the presence of the spiral border is exceptional. 

The steatite scarab (No. 64661) commemorating ‘the killingeof 102 lions by 
Amenhetep III in the first ten years of his reign (Pl. xxiv 2) belongs to a class 
which is well known and of which the Museum possesses many specimens, but 
noné comparable in preservation with this example. Although the blue glaze on 
the inscribed base 1s somewhat faded, the back of the scarab has lost little of its 
omginal colour and lustre. It is rather smaller than most of the published speci- 
mens of its kind, measuring 2} by 1$ inches, but it is not unique in this respect. 
In addition to the base inscriptiop, the prenomen of the Kings Nebmaat-Re, is 
engraved between the ROIG on each side of the scarab. I. E. S. EpwARDs 
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THE RAPHAEL BEQUEST 
L EGYPTIAN AND WEST ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES: 


ТОТАГ/ e fiņe pieces came to the Department of Egyptian 
A Assyrian Antiquities in 1945 from the bequest of the late Mr. O. С. 
f Raphael. THey.comprised both Egyptian and Asiatic material, and though 
all had been collectedeby a connoisseur of exceptional taste and knowledge, and 
reflected these qualities most conspicuously, the Asiatic objects were not only 
more numerous but of greater importance than the Egyptian. The space available 
in this volume of the Quarterly is devoted, TENA to four bronzes of outstand- 
ing art and interest. ° 
The first (7ã û in. long, 63 in. high) t representing the forespart of an ibex, now 
" numbered I 306 74, is shown here оп Pl. xxv а. ft is no stranger to the public, for 
it was first illustrated and described by the date Dr. H. R. Hall in the Antiquaries 
1 Other objects in the Raphael Bequest are described on pp. 71, 82-95, and 106-107. 
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Journal of July 1929 (vol. ix, p. 217, and pls. xv, xvi), was on view at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Persian Art in the Royal Academy, 1931, and was after- 
wards included Іп Ше Survey of Persian Art, vol. гу, pl. ттт c, algo mentioned by 
the writers of chapters 177 and 18 in vol. i of that compendium. Such facts as are 
known about its earlier history were stated by Dr. Hall, who also, in his descrip- - 
tion,\suggested that it was originally a terminal ornament from the arm of a 
throne ог ghair, since its fixing’ in some horizontal member is proved by the sub- 
stantial dowel (34 1 in. long) which projects from its back. It might be questioned 
whether even that position would not be too much expgsed for the safety of these 
dangerously projecting horns and ears, and it seems quite certain Шан ће piece 
was not, as a subsequent writer supposed, made for the end of a chariot-pole, 
being much too small, and likewisetoo fragile to bear the hard knocks it would 
have encountered there. Sufficient traces remain to indicate that it was once over- 
laid with gold. | 

The animal represented seems to be specifically the ibex (Сарға ех), which is 
‚ not the same as the wild goat (Capra hircus aegagrus) but is Said to be distinguished 
from it by the Shape of the horns and the number of protuberances upon the 
fronts of these; the horns of the wild goat, moreover, come tp a sharp edge in the 
front, whereas those of the-ibex are flat, and this feature is very markedly dis- | 
played by the bronze. The animal is thus beyond doubt an ibex. Since these live 
in the high mountains (as observed by the writer of Psalm 104, verse 18) remote 
from ordinary human habitation, «whereas the wild goats are commonly found 
nearer home, it is surprising that the ibex is represented in the early art of 
Western nes oftener thàn its more familiar relation, and this circumstance has 
given rise to some speculation. ~ 

The early art in question is that of the Sumerians and their neighbours, in 
which the ibex is more usual than at any later period, a fact which might lend 
colour to the possibility discussed by Нађ, that the bronze itself is Sumerian, а 
suggestion which, however, he rightly dismissed on the greunds of workmanship 
and style. There remain the two possible attributions which he then considered, 
· “either Vannic of the ninth or eighth century в.с., or Achaemenid Persian, of the 
sixth or fifth’. For the reasons which he stated, ‘and adding a note of it¢ great 
likeness to the silver parcel-gilt handle in the form of a goat, No. то of the Oxus 
Treasure, we may agree with his attribution of this bronze to Achaemenid Iran 
of the sixth ог fifth century в.с., and shall nowise demur to his opinion of its 
artistic eminence. 

Second to be described is a horse-bit, numbered 140677 (PL. xxv 2); this 
measures 7-5 inches across the mouth-bar, and the side-ornaments in the form of 
monsters have an extreme heig of 7 inches and overall breadth of 68 inthes. It ° 
15 thus of exceptional size and the weight 15 proportionate, but any idea that such 
a clumsy trapping was made for show rather than use js dispelled by clear signs 
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of wear in the holes. At the back of each figure are two bronze loops for attach- 
. mentto the headstall, and two short spikes which served to hold the leather lining. 
of these ornaments. Тће mouth-bar is of the usual type, finished at each end with 
a roll of the flattened metal turned in opposite directions. Аз for the strange 
creatures which flank it, perhaps best described as sphinxes, they are in a bold 
style and finely preserved, but their mixture of features is in the usual manner of 
their kind; and the curved wings, the flourished tail, and the curls of hair beside 
the cheeks are alleparalleled by various other examples. Most curious are the 
horned crests which they wear on top of the head, with ears awkwardly contrived 
beneath them. These crests have the appearance of a small pointed hat drawn out 
prodigiously оп each side and turned up into horns—their fitted-on character is 
very apparent in all cases where they occur—*-and they are doubtless a version of 
the horned cap worn by Assyrian gods and daemons, for these horse-amulets had 
the same apotropaic purpose as the winged lions and bulls at the entrance of 
palaces. Unexplaine features (which also occur in éther examples) are the 
four slight projections welded on to the lower edge of the base bar, roughly 
opposite to each of the creature’s feet; they were рај used for attaching the 
leather lining. а 

Closely related with the foregoing i is a bronze container on a circular florate 
base and a collared stem, numbered 1 30679 (РІ. xxv с). It is 4$ inches high (over 
the projecting heads), andthe bowl measures 42 by 2% inches, tapering slightly 
towards one end. This, too, was in the Persian*Exhibition of 1931 and illustrated 
in the Survey of Persian Art, iv, 67 (see also i. 2% 1). It has been called а ‘lamp’ and 
even a ‘chalice’, but as the rim of «he bowl 15 slightly lowered at the narrow end 
it will be enough to describe it neutrally as a pourer. Из form is unique, and its 
decoration (a little ibex supported on the front paws of two confronted, elongated, 
lions whose back-turned heads project above Ше bowl)'is applied with all the 
ingenuity which distinguishes this fantastic animal style. 

The two foregoinge objects belong to the now well-known class of ancient 
metal-work known generically as ‘Luristan bronzes’, under which description it 
15 now recognized that several different classes are grouped. The evidence for 
their Чайпр is mostly comparative and stylistic, and &onsequently different 
opinions are held; for example, some would assign the horse-bits such as that 
illustrated here to the ninth or eighth century в.с. on the allegation of Assyrian 
‹ influence. But arguments have also beeh produced for a considerably higher 
dating, and it is perhaps safest for the present to assign а round period at the end 
of the second millenniitm в.с. ° 

. Last to be illustrated (Pl. xxv 4, No. 130687) i is the strange hollow-cast figure, 
| apparently а finial ornament, in grotesque shape Of the upper human body. It has 
a cap (jf so intended) with three upright horns, the eyes originally inlaid, the nose 
long, prominent, and narrow, the chin compressed, the neck eJongated, and too 
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many fingers on the flipper-like hands; its height is 5% inches, breadth 3$ inches. 

At the back, which is rough, the metal is rudely hacked out behind the face and 
the breast. This is one of a group of similar figures said to have been found ata 
place called Payravand, near Taq-i-Bustan. The execution of the work is skilled 
but the art is barbarous, and quite different from that of the Luristan bronzes. 

The Museum is fortunate in acquiring this well-known specimen of a small and 
still enigmatic class of bronzes. | р С. J. Gapp 


Ме 
THE SOUTHESK COLLECTION ОЕ. 
-CYLINDER-SEALS ` 


N 1945 the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities obtained that 
| part of the Southesk Collection of Antique Gems which was formed by 

cylinder-seals of Western Asiatic origin, totalling 151 pieces. Their purchase 
was made possible by a contribution of £1,500 from the National Art-Collections 
Fund, which thereby rendered certainly not the least important of its many 
services to the Museum. The Fund was well advised m its decision, for the 
Southesk seals were acquired with singular discrimination by the ninth Egrl of 
Southesk in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, his choice being visibly 
guided by artistic merit rather than consideration of scientific criteria. As a result 
of this the collection has been fanfous since its publication in a Catalogue (1968) 
by Lady Helena Carnegie, and tlfe cylinder-seals (to which subsequent remarks 
are confined) have figured prominently in boeks and discussions both upon the 
religion and life of ancient Asia and especially upon the exquisite minor art which 
is displayed atjits best by one after another of these choice examples. Well known 
as they are, a few have been repeated here (Pl. ххут) toadumbrate the contents and 
quality of this collection which, while embracing most of the principal styles, is 
particularly strong in remarkable specimens of«he Assyrian апа, Persian periods. 

The first illustrated (129599), of serpentine, is one of thé few prehistoric 


otherwise remarkable.*The next (129459), of a reddish marble, is a fine eXample 
of the design of fighting animals tamed by a naked hero, characteristic of the last 
epoch of early Sumerian art. Third (129472) is a splendid scene instinct with 
vigour and movement, two short-skirted giants in a grapple with lions, an un- 
mistakable product of the Agade style. Seals, it is known, often continued in use 
by later generations, but this has the very uncommon pecfliarity of being adapted 
to the ideas of a late» age and owner by having the i inscription rubbed out and the | 
incongruous figure of a very static god engraved just behind the shoulders of оре” 
of the strenuous athletes. A seal of the Old-Babylonian period (129 524) presents 
a ritual scene, in which the city governor, after sacrifice, is seen to embrace the 
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cylinders in this collection, probably of the earliest о ‘Erech’ period, but not | 
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goddess, as his duty was at the annual festival. 129547 is a remarkably fine 
example, in red-brown jasper, of the middle-Assyrian art in about the thirteenth 
century B.C. with its lively animals, its birds and trees, in a most skilful composi- 
tion, while 129572, also Assyrian but of uncertain date, could hardly be sur- 
passed in the modelling and energy of its combatant lion and winged horse with 
their curious accompanying motifs. Last, 129571, is a spirited rendering оба 
beneficent power slaying a monster. In this example, of the Achaemenian period, 
the old scene is characteristically transformed into a Persian king shooting at a 
 lioness, while behind him stands a Bes-figure сайушр an animal across his 
shoulders. C. J. Gapp 


EXCAVATIONS АТ ATSHANAH 


НЕ excavations of Sir Leonard Woolley, supported by the British Museum 

and,other partiey at Atshanah, the ancient Alalakh, in the Turkish Hatay 

hear Antioch, were continued i in 1939 and proved most successful. The 
operations, interrupted by the war, were renewed in 1946 and Some account of 
the latter campaign, which consisted in work on the buildings found in 1939, is 
included here in order to give a coherent picture. -Detailgd accounts will be found 
elsewhere.! 

The levels chiefly under investigation were nos. VII, IV, ПІ, and П (с. 1780- 
1220 В.с.). Some private houses in Level IV were mainly of interest for providing 
(in House 39 z) a gold crescent pendant, аћа a baetylic idol in its domestic 
shrine, crude, but\interesting from the point of view of the history of religion. 
А significant find was that of fragments of fresco paintings apparently repre- 
senting wood panelling similar to some found at Knossos in (rete. 

Nearby was found in 1939 a Temple, strictly speaking a pair of temples A and 
В; they were founded in Level III (c. 1348-1220 в.с.) but after Level II, traces 
of one òf these shrines (B) are obliterated. The larger (A) lasted until Level. O, 
about 1190 в.с. It was originally entered through a facade supported by two 
square columns, and possessed an upper floor. In Level II this was abolished; 
little, however, remains of the temple in this level except some sculptures of 
Hittite imperial type,*which were found re-used in the reconstruction of Level I. 
Here was found zzzer alia part of a Hittite cuneiform tablet containing instruc- 
tions for divination suggesting once mote that this was then part of the Hittite 
empire. The entrance to the shrine was now embellished with a carved pair of 
roaring lions, also apparently taken from Level П. 

Thg most important discovery at Alalakh was that of an inscribed statue, which 
рай been broken and thrust into a hole dug in the brick platform of the temple. 

Y Еос fuller accounts see Woolley, Excavations Journal, xxviii (1948), and (excavations in 1946), 
at Atchana-Alalakh, 1939, a The Antiquaries xxx (1950). 
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This statue is now in the British Museum (РІ. ххуп). It represents in a rather pro- 
vincial style a seated figure, who 15 identified by a long cuneiform text, of great 
historical interest,‘ as Idrimi, who was exiled from Aleppo and lived in the desert 
for seven years with the 'Apiru warriors, then after forming an alliance with 


Baratarna, king of the Khurri, was reinstated as king of Mukish with his capital | 


at Alalakh. These events are probably to be placed с. 1450 в.с., а period about 
which all too little has hitherto been known. By this time the Kun under the 
leadership of an Indo-European dynasty, had risen to the position of a world- 
power and met the Egyptian Pharaohs of the ХҮІІІ; Dynasty on equal terms. 
To this Khurrian dynasty this inscription has now added a new name. 

. In addition to these valuable discoveries, another contribution has been the 
uncovering of the palace of the VIth level (с. 1780-1730? в.с.). In 1937 Sir 
Leonard Woolley found in Level IV the palace of King Niqmepa,? son (2) of 
Idrimi, with cuneiform tablets containing much historical information. In 1939 
in the earlier Level VII was discovered the palace belonging to larim-Lim, a'con- 
temporary of the great Khammurabi king of Babylon. It was of vast size, ‘built at 
different levels? but had been burnt in a great destruction so sudden that five 
skeletons were found as they lay in the Entrance Chamber. In the Audience 
Chamber was another fresco of Cretan style similar to that in House 39 4. In 
the storerooms, were a skull, two, spearheads, alabaster vases, many clay tablets, 
and five entire elephants’ tusks, which remind us that herds of'a Syrian breed of 
elephant then roamed in a somewhat different Syrian landscape. Of special 
interest were fragments of more eoloured frescoes, fallen from an upper room, 
showing designs of wind-swept shrubbery, again recalling those of Knossos. In 
another small sealed room was a mysterious discovery: a box containing four 
skeletons, so arranged that a skull was placed at each corner; nearby were 
remains of a funeral pyre. This strange arrangement evidently had some ritual 
significance. Beyond this were other rooms, one of which was a pottery store. 


Е У $ R. D. BARNETT 
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A RELIEF IN SILVER 


HE silver disk illustrated on Pl. ххуш was acquired int 947 with the aid of 
a grant from the National Art-Collections Fund.’ The Gorgon’s head 
embossed in the centre, which like some other archaic gorgons has shed its 
beard and snakes, is in two other respects unusual: it has three tusks on each side 


! Published by S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi, slightly concave: the main forms of the „gorgon "s 
1950 (British School of Archaeology at*Ánkara). head and diadem are emboss@d: all the rêst of the 

2 See В.М.О. xiii, 1938-9. work is done from the front of the disk by meas 

3 Registration: 1947. 12-1. г. Diameter 17 ст. of chasing and hammering (H. Матуоп,. 4.7.4. 
Weight 140:92 gm. = whole reverse face is ІШ (1949), 122). M 
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instead of the normal two, and it wears a diadem, which seems little suited to so 
savage a being. Though unusual, these features are not unique, and the diadern 
with its wave-pattern is appropriate enough to the Gorgon Medusa, who accord- 
ing to one legend was the daughter of two sea-gods, and according to another 
was beloved by Poseidon." The wave-motive is, indeed, dominant, for the whole 
disk is encircled by a border of waves—perhaps the streams of Ocean, like.the 
border of the shield of Achilles in Homer and that of Heracles in Hesiod—which, 
smaller and less threatening in profile than the towering breakers on the diadem, 
part and flow gently away from each other at a point above the head and meet 
again at a point below the chin. Midway between the latter point and Medusa’s 
tongue is а bud from which spring two (епа 5: one runs left, the other right, 
and each puts forth а seven-leaved palmette banging downward, then dips again 
to produce another upward, and so on afternately until the two tendrils meet at 
the base of an upright palmette over the top of the head. й 

The head itself lieg a little to the right of the disk; this and other slight 
irregularities, such as those Ш the freely chased palmettes, or the unequal number 
` of teeth on each side of the tongue, and the neat drawing-up ofthe third loose 
lock outside the left gar where there was not quite enough room for it, give the 
whole relief a liveliness which a rigidly symmetrical design might well lack. 

The disk is said to have been found in a collapsed tomb near Populonia, which 
is on the west coast of Italy opposite the island of Elba. Pupluna was an Etruscan 
city, and the peninsula at whose northern end it stands formed, with Elba— 
known to the ancients from its smoking furnaces as Aithalia, the Black Country— 
a major source of iron, tin, соррещ and other metals. Here doubtless there was 
much coming and poing of merchants; contact, not always unfriendly, with the 
Greek world, and, as the contents of other tombs prove, import of Greek works 
of art. It 1s hard to say whether the disk is such an import. Its style 1s not 
obviously | that of any well-known Greek school of the mainland, and the form of 
its palmettes is best paralleled in Italy rather than in Greece. On the other hand 
there are many works of art from the Italian peninsula which, although strongly 
Hellenizing, are neither pure Greek nor pure Etruscan—Caeretan hydriae and 
the bronzes of Capua, for example—so that the race of the maker is not easily 
decided.3 The date muet be about соо в.с.,#а time when bélief in the existence of 


a 


1 For ‚ Gorgons see Roscher, I, 169 5, Pauly- 
Wissowa, xiv Halbband, p. 1630, or more briefly 


е 3 On this subject, see most recently G. M. A. 
Richter, dzauario, xxiv—vi (1946-8), 79 f. 


Н. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, pp. 29 Е: 
for a classification of them in archaic art, Н. Besig, 
Gorgo u. Gorgoneion (Berlin, 1937). The ivory 
js от Samos (then. Mitt. 60/61, pl. 99. 2) 
ws Medusa with three*tusks on each side. 
2 A. Minto, Populonia (Florence, 1943), for the 
city, its history and the archaeolggical finds. 


4 The earliest, element is the eyes, which can 
readily Фе c compared with those on the series of 
Attic and Chalcidian 'eye-cups' covering roughly 
the last fofty years or so of the sixth century. Тће 
eyes on the disk are, however, somewhat more 
elohgated, the outer corners run level instead of 
upwards, the iris 15 smaller ја relation to the area 
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Gorgons was beginning to wane and their ferocity was therefore losing depth. 
They try hard to be fierce. 
The normal purpose of a gorgoneion was to avert evil: and so here. But from 


‘what? The slight concavity of the whole reverse face of the disk suggests that it 


was attached to a slightly convex surface, perhaps the front of a cuirass, for which 
there are some analogies, or of a shield, for which there are many. The eight holes 


` round the,edge are carefully bored from both back and front, thus ensuring that 
‚ the metal was not driven out or weakened on either face, and are slightly counter- 


sunk. The rivets were small: they were needed only $0 attach the badge to the 
thin cuirass or to the comparatively thin meta| which covered the leathern or 
wooden core of the shield. There is no trace of any contact with bronze, which 
may argue for the cuirass of leather; or for the surface of the shield having been 
itself of silver. This would certainly make it less battleworthy; but a simple 
badge of silver would not be out of place in serious warfare, for arms enriched 
with precious metals аке of all periods. Achilles was ngther the first nor the 
last to use them." А | і BERNARD ASHMOLE 
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А MARBLE VOTIVE FIGURE P 


LATE xxix shows a seated marble figure of a small girl acquired in 1948 
р: 948, 4-14. 1). The figure, which appears to represent а child of/abóut 

seven or eight years old, is Somewhat under life-size: 234 inches (59 cm.) 
high. The little girl, seated on a plain oblong block, holds a bird оп her knee, 
and there is another larger bird at her feet ——these have webbed feet and are per- 
haps geese, much favoured as children's pets in antiquity. She wears a short- 
‘sleeved chiton, fastened along the sleeves and girt high under the breast, and 
shoes. There are no restorations, but the child’s right forearm and the heads and 
necks of the birds are missing. There is an ancient dowel-hole in the top of the 


‘head, presumably for a spike to keep off living birds, and the surface of the hair 


is left with a rough finish to take gilding or paint. The figure comes from the 
collection at Rokeby Mall, Yorkshire, formed by J. B. S. Morritt, Esquire, who 


within the lids, and the pupil in relation to the must naturally be dated) seems to be the hair; its 
iris. The palmettes may, with allowance for soft waves can hardly be earlier than 500 в.с. 


difference of media, be compared with terra-cott? I Inlay of precious metals in weapons is known . 


antefixes from Cumae and: Capua (Kock, Dach- from Minoan times. Achilles’s armour is first 
terrakotten, pl. 1. 4a; iv. 365 and 384; which seem described in ад, xviii. 478 #.: many pictures of 
to be still of the sixth century): or with those on jt, and of other enriched armour, on vases. An 
the Etruscan vase by the Micali Painter m the amazing example from Greek Italy of a helmet 
British Museum (Beazley, Е.Р.Р.“рр. r f. embellished with silver is fow in the"St. Louis ° 
ріс вена). Attic palmettes of the later sixth City Art Museum, ГР. London News, то Е 
century are collected by Dinsmoor (4.7.4. 1, 1951: the wegrer of this would hardly kave bee} 
86 f.). The latest feagire of the disk (by which it content with a shield of plain bronze. 
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from the year 1798 was a member of the Dilettanti Society and travelled in 


Greece and Asia "Minor in 1795—6, bringing back a number of antiquities. 
Michaelis visited Rokeby in 1763: he does not mention the little girl, but speaks 
of “various other antique statues’! which he evidently did not have opportunity 
to study. - 

E nothing is known of the figure's history, but at some stage she was 
placed in a garden and given a thick coat of black'paint, to harmonize,with, or in 
imitation of, garden figures of lead. Careful cleaning has modified the colour, but 
she will, I am afraid, always retain a dusky hue. TRe paint served, however, to 
protect the surface again8t weathering, and'the figure, apart from the discolora- 
tion and the small losses, is in nice condition. 

The material is Pentelic marble; the style«hat of the later fourth century В.с.; 
and one would at first be inclined to suppose that it had stood on an Attic grave 
of that time. A closely similar figure, however—a little girl seated with a bird, 
41 centimetres high——was found on the site of the angient Agrai, a suburb of 
Athens beyond the 1505, together with three other figures (two standing) of 
lke style and character (Nat. Mus. nos. 69 4-6) and а columnar statue-base 
inscribed with a dedication to Eileithyia by Philoumene, wife of Amphimachos. 
Some of the figures were published by Ззогопов,? and the seated figure again by 
Bulle.3 The resemblance of type and style is so close that there can be little doubt 
that our figure is another votive from the same sanctuary of Eileithyia, and that, 
since birds were a nuisance, it was set up in an open shrine or in the open air. 
А general connexion between children and the goddess of childbirth 1s obvious, 
and the smaller bird on the knee 1$ perhaps thought of as the young of the larger 
one at the feet, but the exact significance of these dedications is not clear. The 
other figures carry birds of varying kind, or in one case ап animal. Svoronos 
identifies the girls as ‘daughters of Asklepios’. 

Bulle dates the figure he illustrates in the fourth century в.с.; Lawrence* dates 
the group about 330 &c.; and this seems certain on stylistic grounds. Our girl is 
the best and pe&haps the earliest. The composition follows the classical lines of 
such fourth-century figures as the Demeter of Спадиз5: four-square, designed 
mainly for a frontal view. The advanced artists of the tugn of the century intro- 
duced a totally new cancept; the all-round spiral composition, illustrated among 
seated figures by the Tyche of Antioch and the related girl in the Conservatori.® 


. The drapery, too, of our little figure amd its mates is simple and classical in 


character, showing none of the cunning tensions and counter-tensions with which 
the leading artists of the early Hellenistic age delighted to build up their spiral 
compositions. On the other hand the irfterest in thegquat proportions and chubby 


• 
1 Anc. Marbles, 643 Ф ~ ° ^ Later Greek Sculpture, p. 104. 
Á: Ephemeris, 1917, pp. 87 ff. and pl. 1 4Aand 2. 5 Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and 
3 Der schöne Mensch, p. 420 and pl. 187 a. Painting, fig. 124. e © 1d, figs. 153-6. 
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forms of childhood. is of the new age; one is reminded of figures like the little 
slave-boy, asleep beside his master's tomb, on the stele from the Ilissus, which 
belongs to the last years of the century.” 

The conception of this little statue 1s pleasing and its execution capable and 
fresh. It is not a masterpiece, but it is a charming and rather unusual work of the 
interesting transitional period between the classical and Hellenistic ages. 

Martin ROBERTSON 
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A DIONYSIAC HEAD IN ÉRONZE 


H E bronze head illustrated in Pls. xxx and ххх! comes from the collection 
of the Duke of Buccleuch.” There'can be little doubt that it is the ‘bronze 
head of a Baccha or Libera, with the eyes hollow' which Dallaway men- 
tions among the statuary bequeathed to the third Duke by his father-in-law, the 
Duke of Montagu.? We may, assume, then, that it has „ан in the Buccleuch 
Collection sincé 1790, the year of the Duke of Montagu's death, and that it was 
probably in the Duke of Montagu's possession for some time before 1790. А 
puzzling discovery, however, was made during the removal of the marble bust 
and varnish with which the head had been disguised by a modern restorer. 
Embedded in resin inside the head a scrap of paper was found inscribed in faded 
Wk sd (an illegible name or word)/ Marchioness (ог Marquess) of Salisbury/ 
Countess of Talbot/Countess of €Tillsborough.' The association of these titles 
makes it likely that they refer to the two daughters and wife (or possibly daughter- 
in-law) of the first Marquess of Downshire; and it is of course quite possible 
(however improbable) that these three persons were jointly or successively 
owners of the head before it came to the Duke of Montagu.* But if we suppose 
this, we have still to explain why their ownership should have been recorded in 
so cryptic a manner—and so recorded not by,themselves, but by a subsequent , 
owner of the head; for the paper itself cannot be earlier than 7789, the date of 
the creation of the Marquessate of Salisbury. ° 
The head measures 9 inches (23 cm.) from the crown to the break at the 


ї Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and 
Painting, fig. 138. 

2 1947. 5-1. I. ^ r 

3 Anecdotes of the Arts in England (London, 
1800), p. 338, no. 9. The third Duke of Buccleuch 
married in 1767 Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Brudenell, Duke of Moatagu and Marquess of 
Monthermer. 

^ Wills Hill, first Earl of Hillsborough (cr. 
1751) and first Marquess of Downshire (сг.178%), 
married in 1748 Lady Margaret Fitzgerald who 
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died at Naples in 1705. By her he had five children, 
two of whom died in infancy. Of the others 
Arthur, who succeeded his father as second 
Marquess of Downshire, married in 1786 Mary 
Sandys who died in 1801 ; Mary Aemilia (b.1756) 
was married in 1773 to Tames, first Marquess of 


Salisbury (cr. 1789) and perished in the fire at 


Hatfield House in 1835; Cléarlotte (b. #754) was * 
married in 1776 to То, first Earl of RUM 54 
1784) and died in 1804. 


bottom of the neck, с inches (13 cm.) from the chin to the band across Ше brow, 
93 inches (24:4. cm.) from the tip of the nose to the back of the hair-knot. Apart 
from the fractured neck, which has been trimmed to fit the modern bust, damage 
is small. The broken left ear and a split in the metal behind it suggest a blow on 
this side of the head; а hole in the back of the hair-knot 15 probably a casting 
fault. The eyes and hair-band must once have been inlaid in materials of con- 
trasting colour of which there is now no trace; but the copper plating of the lips 
survives. There axe signs that the bronze was heavily corroded when dug up; it 
is now dark brown, a pstina much favoured by eighteenth-century collectors. 
But though it has been severgly cleaned, the head has not been reworked or 
restored. 

The average thickness of the metal is 5 EUM the inside modelling following 
the outside fairly closely. The hair-knot'at the back, though cast 1n one with the 
rest of the head, has a separate core. Drips and tool-marks reproduced on the 
inside surface of the Qronze prove it to have been cast by the cire perdue method, 
the wax model being prepdred with the help оба piece-mould taken from the 
original model. The drips will have formed during the lining of the mould with 
melted wax; the toql-marks were probably caused by the removal of surplus wax 
after the lining had set. The advantage ef using a piece-mould in the cire perdue 
process is that any number of bronzes can be made from a single original, which 
is not itself destroyed in casting; and the original may be of any material, 
btonze, marble, wood, clay, or plaster. It is thus a method particularly suited to 
reproducing existing works of art; and there are signs that this is why it was 
used here. On the right cheek оё our head is a group of small, slightly raised 
rectangles which look at first sight like the patches used by ancient bronze- 
workers to cover minor casting faults. Under the magnifying-glass, however, it 
is plain that they are not actual patches, but cast reproductions of patches. The 
head must, therefore, have been cast from another bronze. Apart from the removal 
of the fire-skin little work appearg to have been done on the bronze after casting. · 
The hair may have been touched up in places with a chisel, but small lumps of 
metal adhering to the grooves which mark the separate strands prove that the 
strands were already indicated in the wax model. On tep of the head are four 
holes which also seene to be cast. А large one, two inches forward of the crown, 
probably held an armature for the core. The three smaller ones—one beside the 
crown, one behind the loop of hair abdve the left ear, and one immediately in 
front of the other loop—point to attachments in these places. 

А confused passage*of Pliny suggests that the introduction of piece-moulding 
. in the cire perdue process should ђе ascribed J^ Lysistsatus, the brother of 


r Cf. Kurt Kluge Die Antiken Grossbronzen, (de la Pirotechnia, vi. 80-82) and Cellini (Trattato 
гі, 73, 74» 98-103. The process, which is still used ed. Rusconi e Valeri, 768). 
in modern foundries, is described by Biringuccio 
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Lysippus; and this agrees, in date at least, у such archaeological evidence as 
there 15 for the beginning of piece-moulding.! But widest use of the method will 
have been made in Roman times when the demand for copies and pastiches of 
Greek works was at its height. It is to this classicizing period, which may be said 
to begin with Pasiteles (7. about со в.с.), that the eclectic style of our head. 
belongs. The face with its sharply defined planes, arching brows and broad chin 
derives ultymately from a model not far removed in date from the late archaic 
marble head of a youth in Hanover;? but the hair arrangement 1s close to that of 
а fourth- or third-century marble head of a maenad feom the Agora,’ and the 
knob-like loops of hair above the ears are first found on the Apollo Sauroktonos 
and the Hypnos. The Roman pasticheur betrays himself by the addition of 
decorative details such as the curls дп the forehead and in front of the ears,* and 
by a tendency to over-simplify and coarsen the modelling, as, for instance, in the 
treatment of the brows and of the hair-knots, especially that at the back of the 
head, the shape of which,bears Httle relation to the shape of ghe individual strands 
composing 1t. 

The head corñes from a statue: so much is certain from the fact that under the 
back-knot the cast ends, not in a broken edge, but in a flattened surface designed 
to rest on a similar surface provided оп the torso.5 The modelling of the neck 
suggests that the head was set on the body with a slight inclination to the right 
and downwards. The right arm may have been raised over the head, the hand 
resting on the hair; its support wowld account for the small holes on the top arid 
the left side of the head. Such an attitude is often found in fourth-century figures 
of Apollo and Dionysus. ° 

Whom does the bronze represent? Our main clue is the hair band, one part of 
which encircles the head completely (the section behind the left ear 15 unac- 
countably omitted), while a shorter length, presumably joined to the'first, runs 
high over the head between the two side-loops. A low band cutting across the 
brow is typical of Dionysiac hair-dressing:? the nearest parallel to the double 
fillet of our head appears on a colossal green slate statue of Dionysus i in Parma.® 
Dionysiac, too, is the pattern once inlaid on the band, a renning scroll from which 
spring three-lobed, pointed leaves and small curling tendrils; there can bé little 


- ° 
г N.H. xxxv. 153. Furtwängler’s ascription . to reproduce the features of a.living model) can- 

(Plinius 59) of the invention of a method of not be detached from Lysistratus. 

taking moulds of statues to Boutades not only ° 2 7.4.1. xxxv (1920), pl. iv. 

involves a greater interference than necessary with 3 4.7 4. xxxix (1935), 445» fig. 9. 

the admittedly muddled text, but contradicts the ^ Cf. Lehmann-Hartleben; Die Antiken Gross- 

archaeological evidence which strongly sůggests gonzen, ii. 107. ; 

that piece-moulds were eot used Before Hel- 5 Cf. Pernice, 0.7. xi (1908), 220 Е. 

lenistic times. СЕ 5. Reinach, R.4., iii Serie, 6 СЕ Studnigzka, F.d.. xxiv (1919), 126. 

vol. xli (1902), 5 ff. and Pernice O. ¥ 7. vii (1954), 7 СЕ Studniczka, op. cit. 115 f. 


175 ff. In any case the sentence describing 8 7.4.1.1 (1941), pls. 3, 4. ° 
casting of a wax model ¿z а piece mould (in order ` 
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question that ivy is intended.! But whether the head represents the young 
Dionysus himself, or a lady of his entourage—Ariadne or a maenad—its epicene 
features hardly allow us to decide. D. E. Г. Havwzs 


THE MILDENHALL TREASURE 
( ): 24 June 1946 an account appeared in The Times describite the dis- 


covery of remarkable hoard of Roman Silvey ware at West Row, on the 

edge of the Feng, near Mildenhall, in Suffolk. АЕ an inquest held on 
r July the silver was declared "Вгеазиге Trove: it was immediately acquired by 
the British Museum, and placed оп exhibitiog in the King Edward VII Gallery. 
It was stated at the inquest that the treasure M been accidentally unearthed by 
ploughing some four years previously. The find soon became known as "The 
Mildenhall Treasure', and quickly achieved fame; it is in every way an out- 
standing revelation де Late, Roman craftsmanship, antl amongst comparable 
finds made in these islands is rivalled only by that from Ттарраіп Law, East 
Lothian.? The latter, however, had been savagely mutilated, while the пай 
hall silver 15 remarkable not least for its excellent preservation. 

The treasure consists of the following pieces: ге 

1—3. A large dish (1. Pl. хххи а) and two platters (2, 3) with relief figure огпа- 
ment. The dish bears an outer frieze showing a lively scene which Professor Wace 
has identified as the Triumph of Bacchus over Hercules. There is an inner frieze 
of nereids riding on the backs of sea~monstets, and in the centre is а striking 
mask of Neptune or Oceanus. The'ornament on the platters shows Bacchanalian 
figures. (Diam. of 1: 60-5 cm. Diam. of 2, 3: 18:5 cm.) 

It has been suggested that the ornament on these pieces owas executed by 
chasing. 

4. A large dish, 55-6 cm. in diameter, ornamented with a close-meshed 
pattern which iseingisetl and inlaid with niello. The circular ornamental grooves 
on this dish are dmong a number of indications which show that many pieces of 
the treasure were finished on a lathe or similar device. 

£, 6. A flanged bowl, с, and lid, 6. The flange of the bowl is ornamented with 
an incised foliate scroll originally inlaid with niello. The lid was probably not 
originally designed to go with the bowl; it is surmounted by the figure of a 
Triton blowing on a conch, and bears an upper zone of conventional foliate 
ornament which 1s incised, and, on the lower part, a relief frieze showing scenes 
- of combat between cerftaurs and wild ,beasts, fnterspersed with human masks. 


. (Diam. of ç: 23 ст.) š 
1 СЕМ. а ji ormenlehre des Orale silver is exhibited in the National Museum of 
^£99; pl. 9, fig. Antiquities, Edinburgh. 
? А.О. Carle, The Treasure of Traprain. The _ 3 H. Maryon, Maz (1948), 25, 43. 
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7-то. Four large flanged bowls. The flanges are decorated with relief friezes , 
of animals and trees, divided into sections by human masks. (Diam. of 7: 30 cm. 
Diam. of 8—10: 27 cm.) 

11—12. Two small Напред bowls. The flanges are ornamented with а form of 
vine-scroll. (Diam. : 17 cm.) 

13-15. A fluted bowl, 13, originally fitted with a pair of swing-handles, 14 
and 15, which are now detached. The bowl is engraved with foliate ornament 
and a design of interlocked triangles. (Diam. of 13: 41 cm.) 

16, 17. А pair of gobléts, perhaps designed so that when inverted the base 
of each could serve as a small platter. (Height, 12 cm.) 

18-26. Five bowls, 18—22, and four handles, 23-26, of ladles. The handles, 
which are now detached, are ‘cast¥in the form of dolphins and are partly gilt. 
(Over-all length of the complete ladle: 14:5 cm.) ы 

27-24. Eight spoons. 

27. A ‘christening’ spoon; with the inscription PAPIT@EDO VIVAS, (Length: 
18-4 cm.) 

28. A similar spoon, inscribed PASCENTIA VIVAS. (Length: 19 cm.) 

20-31. Three spoons, inscribed with the Chi-Rho monogram between Alpha 
and Omega. (Length: 20-205 cm.) * 

32-34. Three spoons, the bowls decorated with incised foliate ornament. 
(Length: 16:4-т7 cm.) 

The heavy beaded edges and low solid relief ornament, apparently chased and 
with incised detail, of the Great Dish and platters (Nos. 1—3) seem to indicate 
that these pieces were made during the fourthcentury, The almost pure classical 
naturalism of the figures upon them is no objection to this dating; since the 
naturalistic tradition persisted very late on silver ware (cf. an amphora from 
Concesti! and perhaps the Parabiago Patera). These Mildenhall pieces, how- 
ever, were probably made quite early in the century. Many of the other pieces 
are closely. paralleled in the Traprain Treasuge and othes finds dating from the 
fourth century, and in fact there can be little doubt that all, with the possible 
exception of the Covered Bowl (No. 5) (but not its lid), are of fourth-century 
date. The spoons with Christian inscriptions can hardly have been made ‘before 
the official recognition of Christianity under Constantine the Great. 

From the technical point of view there are three features particularly worthy of 
notice. These аге: (1) Figure-ornament in low, solid relief, with a characteristic 
appearance probably due to the use of chasing, and with certain details incised. 
This is seen on Nos. 1—3 and 6-10. (2). Borders of large beads, produced by a 

'cup-and-punch' teahnique, as on Nos. 1—4, 7-10, 16 and 17 (bases). (3) Shallow- 
incised foliate ornament of the type used on Nos. 6, 13, 16, 19, 32—34. These ° 


r L. Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische Anke, 2 А. АНОДІ, Atlantis, Feb. 1049. * ` 
ТАҒ 36-40, 44—46. ۾‎ ` | 
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techniques, one or more of which occur on all the.principal pieces of the Milden- 
hall silver except Мо. 5, are consistently characteristic of comparable fourth- 
century silver vessels. 

The quality or style of the finer objects suggests that these at least were im- 
ported into Roman Britain, probably from the Eàstern Mediterranean area. The 
inscriptions on the bases of the two platters (Nos. 2 and 3), each in Greek 


° characters and reading su8npiov,! might seem to stipport this view, but probably 


the use of the Greek language was too widespread in the Empire of the fourth 
century for this additional evidence to carry much weight. The less well-finished 


' pieces of the treasure may well be provincial work. It has been suggested? that 


certain pieces of late Roman silver with incised foliate ornament.of the type men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph may havefbeen produced in Britain, and it is 
not impossible that the Mildenhall pieces (the Fluted Bowl, No. 13, for instance) 
should be added to this group. 

The treasure has bgen described and briefly discussed in the British Museum 


. publication The Mildenhall Treasure: A Provisional. Handbook (194.7, price 25. 64. ). | 


The numbering of the items in the above brief account correspofids with that in 
the Handbook. . | J. W. ВЕАПЗЕОКР 


° 
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` OUTSTANDING PREHISTORIC AND 
ROMANO-BRITISH ACQUISITIONS: 1941-50 


WO important collections of ` foreign flint and stone implements have been 

acquired, that of H. V: V. Noone, Esq., consisting of material from French 

sites (given by Mr. Noone in 1945), and the Lull Collection of implements 
from North Africa (presented by the Christy Trustees, 1947). 

Other prehistoric acquisitions include the Burchell Collection of flint imple- 
ments.and other finds from various sites in Kent (presented by the Christy 
Trustees in 1947} and a fine pai? of bronze armlets found in the entrance to a 
souterrain at Castle Newe, Aberdeenshire, is illustrated (Pl. хххп 2). Each armlet 
originally bore a pair of enamel insets, but only one of the four now remains. 
These armlets may be Да ей to the second century д.р. They were bequeathed by 
Oscar Raphael, Esq, F.S.A. (see рр. 57—60, 82-9 5 106), and were acquired 
by the Museum in 1946. 

Romano-British objects received in the department include the remarkable ' 
Mildenhall Treasure (described in the preceding article) and a fine legionary 
helmet from London. Amongst other Romano-British acquisitions may be 
‚ mentiohed a lat Roman skillet with an unintelligible inlaid inscription, from а 


1 Foura. Rom. бады, xxxviii (1948), 102. (1947) P рр. 49-50, 53. 
2 O'Riordain, Proc. R. Irish Acad. li, c. 3 „М.О. xvi, part I. 
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Welsh collection (purchased in 1942), a lead tank with moulded Chi-Rho and 
Alpha-Omega monograms from Icklingham, Suffolk (given by Major Т. C. 
Lucas, 1946),! and a complete inkpot with a graffito, from London (presented:i in 
1950 by L. J. Е. Hooper, Esq.). 

Several outstanding antiquities have been received as loans. The Corbridge 
Lanx,? a splendid Late Roman silver dish ornamented with figures of classical 
deities, and the La Тепе sword? with richly decorated scabbard mount from the 
River Witham, Lincolnshire, were lent from 1940 to 1949 by His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. More recently, in January 4950, Mrs. D. H. Hollond 
lent the fine Roman bronze head (perhaps a portrait*of the emperor Claudius) 
from Saxmundham, Suffolk,* and in December 1950 the two marble portrait 
busts from the Roman villa at LuWingstone, Kent,5 were placed on loan by the 
Kent County Council. . J. W. Вен 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON GOLD PENDANT FROM 
HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


iE I S small but exqyisitely designéd pendant (PI. хххш с) was found at Castle 
д Hill, High Wycombe, Bucks., in July 1901, together with beadsand an iron 
weapon said to have been possibly a sword. These associated finds cannot now 
be traced, but it may be presumed from their occurrence that the pendant came 

from а grave. It has a diameter of 17 mm. and weighs rather over 20 grains. It 
consists of a thin circular gold disk, plain on оће side, with a geometric design in 
filigree built up from V-scrolls, triangles, and annulets, all within a beaded 
border, on the other. The filigree work 1s carried out with great delicacy. At the 

centre is a small beaded ring within which are the remains of a flattened annular 

gold collar that probably originally contained a small convex garnet. The pendant 

is suspended by a ribbed gold loop. The filigsee work sh8wsecansiderable wear. 

The pendant is no doubt of Kentish origin, for details of the filipree work cam be 
closely paralleled in numerous Kentish finds. Its date nfay be given as с. боо д.р. 

. The pendant was given to the Museum ih 1942 (1942, 10—7, 1) by the National - 
Art-Collections Fund, having been purchased’ at the зе of Lord Grantley's 
collection. It 1s a well-known piece. (Victoria County History of Buckinghamshire, 

1. 195; Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue, Art in the Dark Ages т Europe, 

1930, pl. xvi, p. 28.) R. 1. S. Bruce-Mirrorp 


1 Antiquaries Journ. xxii (1942), 219; Foura. ° 3 Arch. Jours. ciii (1946), 14. 


Rom. Studies, xxxii (1943), 80. 4 Fourn. Кот. Studies, i (1926), 3 f. 
2 Fourn. Rom. Studies, iv (1914), I; xxxi 5 Fourn. Кот. Studies, хі (1950), 1 12. 
(1941), roo. .. ча 
E 
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THE CASTLE EDEN VASE 


HE Castle Eden vase (Pl. xxxiv а), often considered to be the finest glass 
vessel of the Anglo-Saxon period found in‘this country, was presented to 
the Museum in 1947 (1947, 10—9, 1) by the Hon. Mrs. Sclater-Booth in 
memory of her father, Colonel Rowland Burdon, in whose great-grandfather's 
time it was found at Castle Eden, Co. Durham. The discovery took place about 


the year 1775. The circumstances are describe in a manuscript dated 6 Novem- , 


ber 1790, which was presented to the Museum yith the vase. The vase was 
found, associated with a'fairly,well preserved skeleton lying with head to the 
east, by a labourer working on a hedge. No other grave-goods were recorded. 
The vase is 73 inches high, of pale green glass containing many small bubbles. 
It carries ten claws in two tiers of five. The Пр is slightly flared. The claws carry 
vertical notch-tooled over-trails. The vase is remarkable for its polychromy, a 
feature of the greatest rarity amongst glasses of the period, and not known оп 
any other claw-beaker found in England. The over-trails on the upper claws are 
in a darkish Ъше) орадие glass, and the twenty-odd thread-trails on the upper 
part of the vessel ађоуе the claws, and the eleven on the foot, are also in blue 
glass. The vertical over-trails on the lower claws are, however, in the same trans- 
parent green metal as the claws themselves, and not, as Thorpe says, in dark 
blue." ' | 
*"The-vase falls in the middle of the claw-beaker series. The claw-blowing 
technique, requiring great skill, has been completely mastered, and indeed the 
Castle Eden vase is the supreme example of it. The claws are full, and hollow 
from aperture to tip. A new form of vessel has been evolved; without remini- 
scences of late Roman forms and past the fifth-century experiments in shapes 
and in disposition and employment of the claws. Yet the rather squat shape 
belongs to the period before the general development of very tall shapes, as in 
the claw-beakers опа the Taplow Barrow (seventh century) and the Swedish 
boat-graves of the later seventh and eighth centuries. The Castle Eden vase can 


be dated to the early or middle sixth century, and we may suppose that it came ` 


from a Rhenish rather than a Belgian or North French glass-house because of its 
similarity to the claw-beaker from Krefeld? and another specimen found in the 
Rhineland, now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne. The Castle 
Eden vase is the most northerly glass véssel of Anglo-Saxon period in Britain, 
its nearest rivals in this respect being two pieces found in York.* 

° | . R. L. S. Bruce-Mirrorp 


• 
T 


° 1 Thotpe’s description of this vase (Елей/2 3 Кйа,1. 303 (Fig. 151) and ii. 661, pl. xii. 
Glass, 59, n. 2) is incorre&t in several details. ^ D. B. Harden in Archaeological News Letter, 
2 Rademacher, ‘Fränkische Gjüser, Воллег vok iii, no. 2, July 1950, 23. 
Jahrbücher, 1942, Heft 147, 'Taf. 41. 
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A LATE SAXON DISK-BROOCH AND 
| SWORD POMMEL 


T THE disk-brooch (Pl. xxxii а), dating from the ninth century, ranks as а most 
important accession to the Museum's collection of late Saxon metal-work. 
It is a large circular silver disk, 4$ inches in diameter (тт cm.), dished like 
a watch-gldss and ornamented on the convex surface, the plain concave back 
carrying attachments for a hinged fastening-pin. The loop atethe top may indi- ` 
cate secondary use as a pend\nt, or may be the attachment for а safety-chain such 
as was sometimes worn with the more precious personal ornaments (e.g. the 
Kingston brooch). This piece may have been used as a morse, or fastening for a 
cope. A geometric outer border carrNs, in pendant triangular fields that terminate 
in inward-facing animal masks, four prominent bosses with milled collars. With- 
in the border is a rosette-shaped openwork area in which are arranged іп two" 
zones sixteen small dogs with collars, all looking back ovewtheir shoulders. The 
centre of the brooch is occupied by a cruciform motive, the arms of which ter- 
minate in outward-facing animal masks. There is a central boss, similar to the 
other bosses: The ornament is chased and carved and the bagkground filled with 
niello. The eye-sockets of the animat masks originally contained blue glass, 
which remains in five of them. А remarkable feature of the brooch not paralleled 
in other pieces of its class is the extensive use of gold. The many speckled areas, 
which тау just be recognized in {Не photograph (РІ. хххи а), and which occur‘in 
the bodies of the dogs, round the central boss, and on the inner parts ofthe border, 
are plates of solid gold hammered into sunken fields and then ornamentally 
spotted with small stabs. The execution of the details of the brooch is often 
crude, but the general effect is rich and alive. It belongs to a small but well- 
recognized class of late Saxon circular brooches reviewed by Mr. Reginald 
Smith,! descendants in the age of silver of the earlier Kentish circular poly- 
chrome brooches in gold, of which the Kingston broocbeis a leading example. 
The brooch here described was purchased in 1949 (1949, 7—2,1). It was inthe 
possession of a Yorkshire family for many years and is $n all probability a York- 
shire find. . M x 
The sword-pommel was found in January 1944 at the foot of Scales Moor, 
Ingleton, Yorks. A later search of the spot, at the Museum’s instigation, failed 
to reveal any remains of the sword itself or other objects that could Фе associated 
with the find. The remains of the pommel are of iron. Around this is a pointed 
oval band of silver, 25 inches in length, in which lively a&imal-ornament designs | 
are reserved in panels against а niello ground. These are spaced by small T- 
shaped and triangular panels which are inserted gold plates engraved with * 
zoomorphic details. The pommel 15 g fine example of rich late Saxon work in the. 


• I Antiquaries Journ. v (1925), 135-40.. 
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Beeston Tor/Trewhiddle style, and with the disk-brooch just described has 
appreciably enriched the Museum’s already fine collection of this rare material. 
The pommel was purchased in 1944 (1944, 3-1, г). R. L. S. Bruce-Mirrorp 
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OTHER DARK-AGE ACQUISITIONS 
(О: items of the Dark Ages зе during the 194$—50 period 


include the following: part of а whetstong carved with a human face, 

from Llandudno, N. Wales, given by Dr. T. D. Kendrick (1940, 
10—6, I: Antiquaries Tourn. xxl. 73). A small bronze pricket-candlestick (? tenth 
century) found in the Walbrook, London, Е by the National Art-Collections 
Fund (1942, 10—7, І); In this a short ceatr&l spike for the candle is flanked by two 
taller spikes surmounted by birds, and the narrow stem of the candlestick springs 
from a three-clawed foot. А fine chip-carving buckle, с. A.D. 400, with counter- 
plate and looped ‘strap-ends, found in Kent (1942,*10—7, 5); given by the 
National Art-Collections Fund (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Dark Ages Cata- 
logue, D 1, pl. v). А bronze openwork buckle with counter-plate, showing a 
much-stylized bea8t-between-men theme, in a studded border (1942, 10-8, 1, 
? South Russian). Án openwork buckle and countes-plate, bronze, with iron 
inlays, showing a regardant quadruped (1942, 10-8, 2, ? Sarmatian). A bone 
draughtsman (1942, 10—8, 12) showing two birds affronted, with a small foliate 
detail between, found їп Southwark Bridge Road, London (Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, Dark Ages Catalogue, А 53), tHese last three items all given by the 
Christy Trustees. A whalebone implement of the Viking period, found in York, 
with carved and incised designs and an animal-head termination (1942, 10-7, 2), 
given by the National Art-Collections Fund (7.С.Ы. Yorkshire i1. 106: Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Dark Ages Catalogue, A 51). Four Late Saxon pewter brooches 
(1942, 10-8, 4-6 and тт); three from Kent, and one from Suffolk, from the 
Grantley Collection, were given ey the Christy Trustees. Also from the Grantley 
Collection, and given by the Christy Trustees, are a bronze penannular brooch 
(eighth century д.р.) of late Celtic type, found in Canterbury, and an unusual 
buckle with dot-and-circle ornament and human masks terminating the loop and 
the base of the pin, found in Cannon Street, London. (Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, Dark Ages Catalogue, А 57 and А 55 respectively.) Two small buckets 
and two small cinerary urns from N. Luffenham, Rutland; and a well-known 
richly decorated urn from N. Elmham, Norfolk (Autiguaries Fourn. xvii, pl. xci), 
given by the executors of the late V. B. Crowther-Beynon. Ап important loan has 
been*that of the finds of the Middle-Saxon period from the excavations of the 
Ministry of Works at Whitby Abbey, Yorks. (4rchaeologia, vol. 89 (1943), pp. 
27—88), deposited by Mrs. W. H. Strickland. Another outstanding loan is that of 
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the famous Anglo-Saxon gold disk-brooch (с. д.р. 600) known as Ше Kingston 
Brooch, which was deposited by the Liverpool City Public Museums in 1946. 
Ап important donation of Dark Age pottery 15 that of sherds from the early 
Celtic monastery at Tintagel, Cornwall. These include red cross-bearing sherds 
imported from the eastern, Mediterranean, and combed amphora ware from 
the South of France (1949, 5—т). This has been presented by the Ministry of 
Works. Dark Age pottery and emall finds from a site at Sandtun, West Hythe, 
Kent, have been given by Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A. (1950, 10-2). Lastly may 
be mentioned a very fine gold thumb-ring with agate intaglio (seventh century 
A.D.), from the Saxon бол -ртћуе found at Snape, Suffolk. This was presented by 
Mrs. H. M. Davidson at the wish of her husband (1950, 12-6, 1). 

А R. L. 5. Вкосв Миттоко 


A BYZANTINE PECTORAL GROSS 


N important addition to the collection of Byzantine goldsmiths' work is the 
gold pectóral cross (РІ. XXXIV P) to be described. 
It is one of a series of generally similar form and iconography, but 


` hitherto there has been no specimen in the'British Museum ог the Victoria and 


Albert Museum of the same quality, as far as size and dignity are concerned. It. 
is both technically, having been enamelled, and iconographically interesting, and 
closely resembles a cross in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome.! It may well have 
originally contained a relic of the Frue Cross, and have had а экер now 
missing. ° 

The cross, which may be dated sixth to seventh century, shows the о 
figure draped in the early Byzantine style, with long hair and beard, wearing a 
long sleeveless robe reaching to the feet. Above'is a panel with the inscription 
KC. At the extremities of the arms are medallions with figures in relief: а the 


' top, the Sun and Moon personified, at the sides the Virgin end, St. John, and at 


the bottom the soldiers casting lots. The back shows openwork medallions at the 
ends of the arms, and a quatrefoil in the centre, once enamelled. There is a broad 
fluted loop for attachmant. ‚ А. B. Токмосну 


Other additions to the Early Christian and Byzantine collections include two 
collections of Byzantine jewellery, one containing spécimens collected by Rev. 
Père Nicolas Karam in the Homs and Hama district of Syria comprising speci- 


` mens hitherto unrepresented in the Museum collections of interesting varieties 


, of forms already represented (1949, 10—7, D, and a somewhat similar collection 


bequeathed by Mrs. А. M. Favarger (1949, 10-8, 1)? 


ГА. Riegl, Die spatrómtiche Kunst-Industrie, ii. 39. 
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2 THE NINIAN RELIQUARY 
Те Е Ninian reliquary (РІ, xxxv с), so called because St. Ninian heads the list 


of ‘saints in the surrounding legend, was purchased and presented to the 
Museum by the National Art-Collections Fund-in 1946. 

In form it is a gold circular box, 2 inches in diameter, containing, опа gold 
plate threaded with pearls, a relic of the True Cros under domed crystal. There 
is also a gold relic-plate, now loose, with other relics enumerated i in the i inscrip- 
tion on the circumference of the box. The rather grude legend 1 in Lombardic ` 
"gi readé»KSXxPISTI:NINIAN:ANDREEX Л. : МЕВСЕТМОВ:РЕВТ: 

. NE. . SE MARIE (Crucis Christi; St. Ninian; St. Andrew; from Ше Mauri 
Га group of Cologne saints]: me Georges St Margaret; Norpert; St. John [Р 
the. Virgin). 7 

The workmanship and iia lettering of the inscription indicate a date about 
A.D. 1200: the ргопцпепсе given to St. Ninian points to the reliquary having 
been made for a church in lNorth Britain and the inclusion of Norpert further 
suggests one of the few Premonstratensian houses in Ше north, sich as Alnwick 
or Easby. 

The character of the legend, with its irregular letters, curious abbreviations, 
` and erratic punctuation, differentiate it from contempdtary inscriptions on the 
Continent, and make an English origin at least possible. 

if the object is indeed English, it has the interest, beyond its manifest beauty 
and exceptional character, of uniqueness, being apparently the sole survivor of 
the gold and jewelled reliquarieg recorded among the treasures of English 
medieval monasteries. 

The reliquary has no history, but is known to have been in this country for 
over fifty years before the time of acquisition. А. B. Томмосну >` 


° . |, THE TRISTRAM CASKET 

NE of the most notable additions to the mediezal collections is the 

() Tristram casket (Pl. ххху 2), formerly in the collection of Dr. Robert 
Forrer, sometime Curator of the Musée Archéologique at Strasburg. 

It was discovered by his wife in an obscure dealer's shop in Paris about 1913, and 
published by himself (Tristan et Yseult sur un coffret inédit du АТГ siécle. Cahiers 
d'Archéologie et d Histoige d’ Alsace. Strasburg, 1933). It was purchased for the 
British Museum with the aid of a contribution from the National Art-Collections 

- . ‘Fund ш 1946. 

The casket is of wood with panels of ivory or bone carved with scenes from the 
‘romance of Tristram and Iseult; on the bottom is a copper panel with rosette 


i 
' 


ornament held in positión by four ivory plaques. There is'a lock of gilt copper. . 
' The feet and a restored part on the right side of the lid are modern. 

The casket was dated by M. Koechlin second half of the twelfth century, and 
the appearance of a i subj ect of romance at this early date lends a quite exceptional 
interest to this acquisition. The 'Tristram story occurs in various forms in 
medieval art; in the Museum collections it is represented on a panel of a Gothic 
ivory casket (Catalogue of Гооћу Carvings, No. 368), and on a series of medieval 
tiles from Chertsey Abbey (Catalogue of English Pottery, pp. 42—44). 

The following are the genes: on the back is the combat of Tristram and 
Morhaut; on the right side Kine Mark greeting Iseult; on the left side Tristram 
and Iseult in the garden. The front shows two subjects: on the right Gandin and 
Iseult; on the left Tristram playing the | harp to Iseult; and the top of the lid shows 
Brangwin bringing the philtre to King*Mark and [seuls оп their wedding night. 
Architectural features appear in certain of the scenes, which are probably in- 
tended to represent Tintagel Castle, Cornwall, and in шапу places are seen 
traces of colour, which, it is to be remembered, is a characteristic feature of 
medieval ivory carvings. 

There has been more than one suggestion as to the country of origin of this 
remarkable object; the Rhineland seems the most probable provenance, although 
an alternative suggestion is eastern France. Dr. Forrer in his exhaustive study of 
the casket sees affinities with two other caskets preserved in the Musée de Cluny, 
one known as the casket of Saint-Y ved (Goldschmidt, El/fenbeinskulpturen, чої. «ії, 
no. 62), the other with Christ in a glory surrounded by the symbols of the 
Evangelists (ibid., no. 75). š A. В. Tonnocuy 


THE CAREY SEAL 


НЕ seal-die of Sir George Carey (1547—1603), afterwards the second | 
Baron Hunsdon, as Captain of the Ble of Wight atid “Vice-Admiral of 


Southampton, was given to the Museum in 1944 by the National Art- 
Collections Fund (Pl. xxxv а). It isa quite outstanding acquisition, and has a three- 
fold claim to distinction—from the point of view of sigilloggaphy, iconography, and 
British history. It is made of ivory, one of the less usual materials for seal-dies, 
and has two circular faces connected by a moulded biconical handle. On one face 
is the finest known representation on any seal of a Tudor man-of-war, with the 
surrounding legend, sIGIL СЕО: CAREY: MIL. CAPP, INS. РЕСТ15; Е/// ADMIRALLVS. 
cÓM.sowTr вмток, On the other, smaller, face is an almost square shield of 
arms of twenty quarterings, which are derived from the Spenceg of Spencercombes 
and Boleyn marriages of his family. Sir George Carey was a great-nephew of Anne 
Boleyn, and was thus a relative of Queen Elizabeth. 
| 78 | 
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The representation of the warship, although conventionalized to fit the shape 
of the seal, shows a remarkable amount of detail. The ship is three-masted, with a 
striking dragon's-head prow; the Carey arms are represented on the sail. From 
the main-top flies the Tudor banner, and from the mizenmast flies a forked flag 
charged with a cross between four objects (mullets or fleurs-de-lis?), which also 
appear on a streamer flying from the foremast. 

The die may be dated about 1586; Carey became second Baron Munsdon in 
1 £96. It has suffered some damage, being chipped on the edge on both faces; 
some chipping and discdloration are noticeable orf the larger face. The other 
Elizabethan relic associated by tradition with the fafnily of Carey, forming part of 
the Berkeley heirlooms, is the Hunsdon onyx, one of the finest specimens of 
Renaissance gem-engraving in the country, gaid to have been presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to Henry Cafey, first Baron Hundsdon and father of George Carey. 

A. В. Томкосну 
ә ; 
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OTHER MEDIEVAL AND LATER 
е ACQUISITIONS 


Besides the above, additions to the medieval and later collections (with the 
exception of pottery and glass, which are listed күнмен include: 


Medieval | ° 


The reverse of the fourteenth-century sedl-die of the Benedictine abbey at 
Bardney, Lincolnshire, found in 1911 during excavations on the site by the Rev. 
C. E. Laing, vicar, and given by his daughter, Miss Laing (1949, 2—2, 1). An 
enamelled pendant, shield-shaped, with the arms of Aymer de Valence, English, 
about 1300, given by Miss Winifred Rogers in accordance with the wishes of 
her late uncle, Mr. Howard Buckley Price-Owen (1947, 10-7, І). The right leaf 
of an ivory diptych With the Deposition from the Cross, with rosette border, 
French, early fourteenth century, given by the National Art-Collections Fund 
(1943, 4—1, 1). A bronze cauldron, thirteenth to fifteenth ср found near 
Ardagh, Ceunty Limerick (1949, 10-10, " 


- ” 


Later 

A mazer bowl with silver mounts, ка about 1 52 5, from Epworth Church, 
Lincolnshire (1947, 5—4, г). А gold disk used by the Elizabethan astrologer 
Dr. Dee (1427-1608), engraved with a diagram of the Vision of the Four Winds 
seen by his medium, Edward Kelly, іп 1584, and дагед «1 589: an important 
addition to the existing Dee relics in the Museum, given by the National Art- 
Collections Fund (1942, 5-6, 1). An enamelled gold medallion with the Judge- 
ment of Solomon, dated 1782, probably Cologne work, given by the National 
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Art-Collections Fund (1942, 4—15, 1). Three watches, one a fine cruciform 
specimen'with silver covers engraved with scriptural subjects, by Henry Terold, 
French, about 1620, bequeathed by Francis Mallett, Esq. (1947, то-то, 1); 
two, interesting as historical relics, one silver, with openwork case made by John 
Bayes, London, and presented by Charles I to Edward Worsley, who helped in 
his attempted escapes from Cgrisbrooke Castle, given by C. Е. Worsley, Esq. 
(1948, 4—4 1); the other a watch.by John Crosthwaite, Dublin, and an inscrip- 
tion, relating it to the battle of Vinegar Hill, given by J. K.*Belcher, Esq., on 
‘behalf of the executors of J\Crosthwaite Radcliffe (1949, 10—4, т). A standing 
' clock (the movement modern), probably by М. Vallin, English, about 1575, with 
ornament in the classical style and showing the arms of the Mordaunts (after- 
wards Earls of Peterborough), БедщаЩед by Mrs. Colville-Hyde (1944, 11-1, 
г). Marble busts of Dr. Charles Burney (1726-18 14) and Charles Burney 
(1757-1817), both by Nollekens, given by Edward Burney, M. С. through 
Mrs. S. M. Burney (1944, 7—4, 1 - 
Large collection. An important collection of silvet plate, seals, armorial paint- 
ings, enamels, ‘badges, personal relics, various objects of vertu, pottery, and 
bygones, given by Miss M. H. Turner (1944, 10-т). A representative collection 
of tobacco-stoppers and gther implements connected with pipe-smoking, sewen- 
teenth century and later, given by H. Buckland Bompas, Esq. (1945, 12-3). 
Loans. Его” Ше Rector and Churchwardens of Hessett, Lincolnshire, an 
extremely important linen pyx véil of the early sixteenth century, apparently 
the only surviving English example, and a linen burse, to contain a corporal, 
painted on both sides with Christ and the Agfius Пеј respectively, English, late 
fifteenth century (1950), From the Trustees of the Earl of Erne two silver maces 
of the Borough of Lifford, Donegal, inscribed Hugh Hamill, Esq’. Warden твот 
(1947). From Sir Roger B. Hulton, Bt., two silver seal-dies, one of the Conven- 
tion Parliament, 1660, the other with the arms of Rich (1 946). 
° „А, В. Томкосну 


А MEDIEVAL POLYCHROME POTTERY 
AQUAMANILE FROM STONA'R, KENT 


HIS unique piece (1943, 10—1,.50) was presented to the Museum in 1943, 
| together with other medieval pottery from the same site, by У. P. D. 


Stebbing, Esq., F.S.A. Stonar, now a deserted siteenear Sandwich, was a 
flourishing medieval, port, lying on the-Wafttsum channel, which enabled shipping 
moving up the English Channel on the way to Londog to short-eircuit the Isle of 
Thanet. It has yielded medieval pottery of unusual richness and importance,! 


Y Archaeologia Cantiana, xlix, liii, liv, lv. 2 
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including а high proportion representing vessels imported from western France.! 
Polychrome pottery of the type represented by this aquamanile was made in 
Aquitaine, probably at Saintes, and reflects the influence of Italian maiolica. Its 
wide primarily coastal distribution in the British Isles reflects the extent and routes 
of the Bordeaux wine trade.? Polychrome wares so far known in England or on 
the Continent are jugs or fragments of jugs, and the small aquamanile in this 
pottery represented by our fragment is at present'unique in Europe. Тһе vessel 
(Pl. xxxi р) is of the characteristic finely potted thin white ware, covered with a 
thin wash of pale yellow er greenish glaze. The fragment shows the figure of a 
rider in a long coat, with foot in stirrup, and gauntleted hand holding a riding- 
crop. Details are applied in clay of the same colour as the body of the vessel, and 
are picked out with brown paint. The fragment is 4 inches high, and Ше com- 
plete vessel must have been a miniature а г, not more than 7 inches in over-all 
height. It dates from the end of the thirteenth century. 

| * R. L. S. Bruce-Mitrorp 
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MEDIEVAL POTTERY, TILES, AND GLASS 


`N important group of polychrome glass fragments of Syrian manufacture 
(thirteenth century д.р.) found at Restormel Castle, Lostwithiel, Corn- 
wall, given by the Christy Trustees (194.3, 4—2). A collection of medieval 
pottery fragments and small objects from Stenar, Kent (see also p. 80, А poly- 
chrome aquamanile from Stonar), given by W. P. D. Stebbing, Esq., J.P., F.S.A. 
Medieval pottery (thirteenth century) from Tintagel Castle, Cornwall, given by 
the Ministry of Works (1949, 5-1). A collection of medieval tiles from a kiln- 
site at Bawsey, near King's Lynn, Norfolk, given by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, 
Esq., F.S.A. The great collection of medieval English tiles, purchased in 1947 
from His Grace the Duke of Rutland (with the aid of a grant from the National 
Art-Collections Fund) is to receivé a special account in another volume. 
e^ К. L. S. Ввосе-МітРовр 

Among the more important additions made to the post-medieval ceramic and 
glass collections during this period the following call for mention: 

European Porcelain and Pottery. Eighty-eight specimens of English porcelain, 
bequeathed by Miss Е. LauradCannon (1940, 11—1, 1-88). Six specimens of 
English and continental pottery and porcelain, bequeathed by the Rev. С. А. 
Schneider (1942, 4—11, 1—6). Six speeimens of Chelsea ang Meissen porcelain 


* figures, given by the late Mrs. Lowenadler (1945, 12-1, 1-6). A Meissen 


нони? 


г G. C. Dunning, Archaeological News Letter, 2 Dunning, loc. cit. 
vol. ii, no. 4, pp. 55—56. y 
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porcelain cup and cover decoratéd, probably at Augsburg, with chinoiserie sub- 
jects in gold on a chocolate-brown ground, given by William King, Esq. (1942, 
4-9, 1). А Fulda porcelain group of a shepherd approaching a sleeping shep- 
herdess, adapted from an engraving after Boucher known as Le Panier Mystérieux 
(1929; 7-8, т). A Meissen vase with ar mark, given by the National Art- 
Collections Fund; this object is illustrated in Фродо; xxxiv. 70 (1941, 7-8, 1). 
A panel of,twelve Dutch tiles, painted in manganese-purple with the subject of - 
Christ on the Cross and St. Mary Magdalene; this was made in the factory of- 
Jan Aalmis of Rotterdam, and was given to the Museum by George F. Buckler, 
Esq. (1947, 7755 I). 

European Glass. А seventeenth-century English glass decanter and stopper, 
given by Lady Lister (1946, 10-18, 1). An English glass goblet with baluster 
stem, given by the Circle of Glass до стога in memory of-their founder, John 
Maunsell Bacon; this is illustrated in Apollo, xlix. 131 (І 949, ; дї, ED. A Masonic 
firing-glass, painted in enamels by William Beilby of Newastle-upon-Tyne and 
dated 1768 (1946, 7—7, 1). А Nuremberg glass goblet and cover, dated 1630, 
and éngraved by Georg Schwanhardt the elder with subjects relating to the. 
Thirty Years" War (1938, 11-1, 1) (Pantheon, June 1940,,1 38). 


š WILLIAM Kine 
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THE RAPHAEL BEQUEST 
П. ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES 


(Ока TANDING in both size and'quality is the bequest of Oscar C. 

Raphael (died on 6 September 1941), who left his entire art collection 
tobe divided between! the British Museum and the Fitzwilliam Museum, 

Cambridge. The Museum’s share, besides the important examples of Chinese . 
bronzes, the two Japanese wooden masks, the Japanese prints, and the Islamic 
pottery described below, included a very.important series ef Chinese archaic 
Jades, most of which have been published by the Department, >а choice collec- 
tion of early Japanese lacquer, a wide selection of Japanese i inro, nétsuke, and | 
Chinese snuff-bottles dating from the eighteenth to the early nineteenth century, · 
and several rare Mughal jades and pieces of Islamic glass. 

й 


а CHINESE BRONZES 


In his bequest Oscar Raphael divided his carefully selected assemblage of 
ancient Chinese bronzes between the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and 
the British Museur. . 


ГА brief account of the shares of the two 7 2 R. 5. Jenyns, Archaic Chinese Fades in the 
Museums will be found in the Burlington Maga- British Museum, London, 1950. ° 
xine, November 1945. 
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А number of outstanding objects, unparalleled elsewhere, beautiful in them- 
selves and of great individual importance for our knowledge of early China, were 
added to our collections. We were fortunate in receiving two of the three ritual 
vessels, a four-legged carved wine-vessel called chia, and a three-legged sing 
cauldron, both pieces of great distinction. 

The chiais illustrated in РІ. xxxv1 а. It isa vessel for sacrificial wine belonging by 
its shape and its decoration to the earliest class of the ritual bropzes, those 


‚ attributed in the main to the period of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.c. in 


tradition, but more probably descending to the mid eleventh century s.c.). The 
surviving ancient ritual bronzes include fewer chia’s than the somewhat similar 
three-legged, round-bodied and lidless сбйей, and the chia with а rounded- 
rectangular body is still somewhat rarer. Among the relatively few examples 
in Europeag and Ameriean collections the Raphael chia takes an important place. 

If one ay Das the Li chi, the manual of ritual compiled many centuries 
after the fall of the Розе of Shang, the chia appears to have been one of the four 
wine-vessels (the others being the che, chio, апа chik) which, with the ku chalice, 
formed the instruments of the wine-offering made in the anceStfal temple. It 
appears to have been used by the humbler participants in the rite, while more 
august persons made the offering with a ¢hiieh. 

Examples of chia, both in bronze and marble, have Been excavated at Anyang 
in Northern Нопап, the site of the capital of the later Shang emperors, on which 
systematic excavations were conducted between 1933 and 1937 by the National 
Research Institute (Academia Sinica) of Pekigg.? р 

Like other uninscribed bronzes, the chias can be dated only within fairly 
broad limits. Their decoration 1s always in one of the styles of Shang art, so that 
even allowing for the survival of this art into the succeeding period, they cannot 
be later in date than about 900 в.с. This is the lower limit generally accepted for 


the period of overlap, after which the characteristic Middle Chou style was 


established. Argumegts for dating Ше chia within the lifetime of Shang art are 
very uncertain. The Raphael chia*has none of the marks which, according to 
Professor Karlgren, would put it in the early Chou period; though this theory is 
disputed. Two styles of decoration appear on it: one face—sthat with the handle— 
is decorated in flat, almost linear style, which in origin is likely to have preceded 
the relief treatment seen on the other three faces. 

Many examples of Shang bronze exist in which plastic ornament, based 
mostly on elements of the lineaB ornament, is taken to fantastic lengths, achieving 
quite ferocious еНесіз In the Raphael chia it is not taken so far. Stylistically, 


I 1, e. accepting Jung Keng’s convincing argu- (1948), Li Chi, Bronzes excavated at Hsiao Т"ип, 
ment for the identity of'the terms chia and saz, рі. хуш, по. 476, &c., and Artibus Asiae, xin 1/2 


Shang Chou I С Ts'u Kao, vol. т, р. 380. (1950), J. L. Davidson, Nozes on some Anyang 
2 Cf. Chinese Fournal of Archaeology, no. 3 Finds, fig. 6. 
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however, the chia gives the impression of being somewhat later than, for example, 
the celebrated chia in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, and the similar one 
in the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

The function, of the two capped pillars rising from the top of the chia (a 
feature shared with the chieh) has not been satisfactorily explained; they may 
have given purchase to the tongs used in removing the vessel from the fire over 
which the wine was warmed. The owl, as here, is frequently shown with blunted 
horns like those of a sacrificial bull," was a much used Shang symbol, and was 
associated, it is believed, with the realm of the dead. Bach side of the vessel has 
a tiger-miask or # 40-f jek (? the chief guardian spirit) below а band with varieties 
of the so-called dragon. 

Serpents such as those depicted*on the lid either side of a conventionalized 
bull-mask are a less common symbol. Vn the oracle bones*rom А пудрже references 
are found to a 'snake-spirit'—presumably an earth deity сопори ith the dead, 
or fertility, or both. 

The иле? from the Raphael Collection is an excellent example of the ‘severe 
style’ in whith the individuality of Chou art is first expressed. The rounded 
body of the cauldron is plain except for a band under the lip in which birds with 
long, horizontal tails (possibly symbols of the wind deity mentioned in, the 
Oracle bones) face each other on either side of stylized bull-mask escutcheons. 
On the loop-handles standing upright on the lip are incised designs of ‘dragons’ 
and on the legs blade-like forms based on the cicada, all filled with black inlay. 


This is possibly the remains of lacquer, and in other instances has proved оп. 


analysis to be “mostly residues of carbon with some silica and phosphorus’.3 
The ting is probably to be referred to the eighth or seventh century в.с. 

The bequest also included a number of bronze weapons, the most remarkable 
of which is the halberd-blade (ко) illustrated in Pl. хххутф. A light green ‘water 
patina' covers the surface and the whole is almost perfectly preserved. Linear 
figures of gold inlaid їп fine threads cover both sides of the blade and the butt. 


The delicate fantasy of the ornament and thé beautiful lines of the shape make 


this one of the finest parade weapons of the late Choueperiod. At this time the 
art of inlaying in broaze was extremely skilled. Many examples of such "work 
(some of the best are in the British Museum) were included in rich finds made in 
late Chou tombs at Chin T's'un, a modern village in the vicinity of the sites of 
Chou and early Han capitals. Bronzes irf Chin т style produced in the fourth 
and the early part of the third century s.c. incfude some vessels with figured 
scenes, but more characteristic are chariot mounts andecomponents inlaid in 
silver with abstract designs in thin lines and bands. Similar motives are found 


! Ф 
r Cf. Florance Waterbury, Early Chinese 280, pl. ii b. dic 
Symbols aud Literature, New York, 1942. А 3 Н. J. Dlenderleith, Transaction? of the 
2 Burlington Magazine, November 1945, p. Oriental Ceramic Society, xvi (1938—9), 38. 
9 
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in lacquer painting. For virtuosity of abstract ornament and for technical finish 
these bronzes are unmatched in the ancient world. 

· The design on the Raphael £o differs, however, from the characteristic decora- 
tion of the Chin T's'un pieces. The central oblong panel on the blade (on the 
side shown in the plate) forms a symmetrical figure; but on either side of this band 
and above and below it on the blade and Бай are asymmetrical, delicately 
balanced units of pattern. No two of these are exactly alike, though д whimsical 
detail resembling.a curled leaf or a bird's head occurs repeatedly. On either side 
of the oblong panel are ¥OWS of separate figures, tleree on the outer side of the 
blade and six on the inner. These can only be stylized characters, or rather 
figures derived from characters, no longer legible and used merely as orriament. 
It is not uncommon for early inscriptions to be written in characters with 
десогануеща А! 015, some of which гезей е claws, added to the extremities 
of the so We овес are clearly the outlines of birds. Some seven or eight 
examples of bird s&ipt inlaid in bronze are known; the finest piece decorated 
in this manner 15 the spear-head of King Chou-shao of Yüeh bequeathed to the 
British Museum by Harry Oppenheim." Here the birds are the Most prominent 
part of the characters. In the Raphael halberd bird-heads are incorporated in 
the urely abstract ornament and the characters appear without birds, though 
stylized in the manner of the bird-script. А few of fhese fanciful inscriptions 
have been translated—though never with complete certainty—and refer to 
Kings of Yüeh, a state in the South of Chira which enjoyed independent rule 
until it was defeated by the state of Ch'u in 383 В.с. 

If the reference to ‘King of Y üeh' is to be taken аз more than a conventional 
legend, it indicates that the bronzes—swords and spear-heads—thus inscribed 
are not later than the fourth century в.с. То this century moreover the Raphael 
ko would be assigned on stylistic grounds. 

Two other remarkable bronze weapons were part of the bequest: а spear- 
head of Shang date уф inches long, with a leaf-shaped blade of jade and inlaid 
with turquoise; around the socket; And a halberd, or glaive, measuring 19 inches.” 
On the latter a band with five tam-masks against a ground of squared spirals 
rung along the back edge of the blade. The back edge itself is segmented by T- 
shaped incisions similar tothose found in the lateral flanges of the ritual vessels. If it 
was a weapon, the blade was probably mounted in line with its Бай, rather than 
projecting at right angles to e haft. Btt the blade is not necessarily a weapon. 
Sheep were frequently sacrificèd in the religious ceremonies of the Shang epoch, 
and what more naturabthan to decorate the sacrificial knife with rams’ heads? The 


г B.M.Q. xvi, по; r, pl. үш 5. reproducés the shaft-mount with a fanged tiger- 
2 Reproduced im tht Commemorative Cata- mask, pl. 12, no. 199; the belt-hook shaped like a 
logue ofthe Chinese Exhibition, London, 1935—6, — lgaping tiger, pl. 37, no. 527; and a Han mirror, 
pl. 20, nos. 173 and 245; the same catalogue — pl. 34, no. 491. 
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remaining weapons in the bequest аге а Ко halberd of the fourth or third century 
B.C., together with the fitting for the butt of its shaft, and a £o of similar date with 
a genuine contemporary inscription of thirteen characters, as yet undeciphered. 
The Raphael Collection ‘also included some bronze chariot fittings of out- 
standing quality, of which three, a ‘horse frontal’ and two shaft-mounts (the so- 
called ‘litter fittings’), came to the British Museum. One of the latter forms an 
identical pajr with a shaft-mount in Sir Neil Malcolm’s Collection. The oblong 
rectangular flange is decorated with two tiger-masks one above the other, in strong 
relief. In contrast to much ofthe bronze decoration in the Shang style, this relief 
does not divide into a number of distinct planes each of more or less uniform 
height above the ground, but is treated with rather greater plasticity. On the shaft- 
socket, facing towards its base, is a tiger-mask with four projecting fangs. The 
curves of the eyebrows are continuednto large spirals о the sides әфеһе socket, 
and below each spiral is a single fowl-like leg and claw. Tig conse 
one of the varieties of the tiger-guardian: The other shaft*mount is decorated 
with the same motives executed in less plastic relitf, with more of rectilinear 
stylization. A€cording to dealers’ statements the pieces came respectively from 
Anyang and Chin Ts’un. They represent different styles of Shang ornament. 
Shaft-mounts of this type do not appear to have been excavated at Anyang 
by the archaeologists of the Academia Sinica. They do not occur among the 
fittings from a chariot-burial (complete with horses, weapons, and a complement 
of three men) of which a moderately4ull account was given by Shih Chang-ju in tHe 
Chinese Journal of Archaeology, no.& (1947). The usual designation of the pieces 
as 'litter mounts' is quite unfounded. There is no literary or archaeological 
evidence for the use of litters or palanquins before the fourth century д.р. In any 


case, the size of the shaft-mounts—not many of which are much smaller than the, 


Raphael specimens—imply improbably massive dimensions for such a con- 
trivance.! Despite their absence from the Ányang grave, it seems that these 
mounts can only have been intended for a chariot, as а И про the shaft. When іп 
position therectangular flange may have lain fafon the horizontal beam from which 


the shaft sprang. The metal is too thin to have added anye appreciable strength to ` 


the joint, which it was destined only to decorate and protect. The egg-shaped'oval 
section of the shaft, with the narrow end pointing upwardsas seen in the shaft of 
the socket), would then be well designed for the gyeatest strength on the vertical 
plane. Since, however, the stress to which the shaft {= subjected must have been as 
great if not greater in the horizontal plane—that 5, when turning at speed—it is 
tempting to conclude that these mounts were designed for mwo-shafted vehicles. 
The objection to this is that the Shang? and Chou gharacters invariably por- 
tray a chariot with two Wheels and a single shaft, either side of which a V-shaped 


1 e.g. the mount with the fanged tiger-mask has a flange 41 by 33 ipches long with a section # by 23 


inches long. 
• 
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yoke was attached to Ше swivel-beam. Moreover, the chariot excavated at 
Anyang had been buried with four horses, which gives striking confirmation 
of the literary tradition of four-horse chariots used in early times. 

The position of the horses’ skulls and of the rows-of bronze studs from the 
reins (? or traces) shows that the animals had been buried in harness. Two small 
and two larger pear-shaped bronze ornaments lay near their skulls. In view of Shih 
Chang-ju's supgestion that the distinction in siz& of the frontals corresponds to 
the distinction (algo a tradition) between yoke-horses and additional horses, it is 
curious to note that these frontals, large and small, were alined in alternating 
order. Whether the addftional horses were attached to the yokes (Homer’s 
Tropriopor) or by traces to the body of the chariot (which in the West seems to have 
been the later practice—cf. опурсйот) it is not possible to deduce from the contents 
of the graye. Be that as it may, it is АИБС to conceive that four horses were 
harnessed ofi than either side of a single shaft. The use of four horses for a 
single chariot suggéts also that the type of harness used was that Common to the 
ancients in the Near East and the Mediterranean, in which the draught was taken 
froma band around the horse's neck. The tractive power was muclffeduced by the 
choking effect ofthe collar. By Han times the vehicle was drawn by means of a band 
' passing around the horse’s shoulders, a method approximating to modern harness, 
the appearance of which in China was some 800 years eaflier than in Europe. | 

The bronze ‘horse-frontal’ in the bequest! belongs to a well-known class of 
objects to which this name 15 given. It consists of a tiger-mask set at the top of a 
straight arm 11 inches widg ending 1п a tagsel, the whole having a length of 
13 inches. The style of the mask suggests an early or Middle Chou date, а 
period for which there is very little archaeological evidence regarding harness | 
or chariotry. The frontal is furnished with a number of eyelets in the inner side 
which would certainly be suitable for its attachment to the’ head-harness of a 
horse. On the other hand, a set of bronze mounts in the British Museum, from 
the Eumorfopoulos Collection, of Shang date, clearly intended for decorating 
the box of a cháriót, is furnished with similar eyelets. | 

It is probable that the sides of a chariot box, for lightness’ sake, were covered 
мл ће hide, on which these mounts—and for that matter the ‘horse-frontal’— 
could be easily fastenad. The ‘horse-frontals’ of the Chou period are of different 
design and many times larger,than the small plates serving this purpose on the 
horses in the Anyang grave. • 

For want of space we must pmit comment here оп the remaining bronzes іп 
the Raphael Bequest, These comprise eight belt-hooks—one of which, in the 
shape of a leaping tiger, is among the«most beautiful animal bronzes of the Han 
dynasty; seven mirrors, including one of fourtit-century date from Shouchou, 
decorated with tree-swinging monkeys against a ground of “feather and curl’ 

г Golden Gate Exposition, дай Francisco, 1939. Pacific Cultures: official catalogue, pl. в, no. 17. 
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design; а ladle, for ritual use, with а keg-shaped bowl and а curving handle, 
decorated in Shang style and inlaid with a red substance; a bronze sword of the 
fourth or third century в.с. and the wooden box in which it was buried, complete 
, with lacquered scabbard, jade chape, and silk wrappings;! and a number of 
figures, the most important of which is a Kuan-Yin of gilt bronze, 114 inches 
high, inscribed with a date in first reign period of the Sui dynasty, equivalent 
to 595 A.D. WiLLIAM Watson 
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A TWO JAPANESE MASKS ` 
The history of the introduction and evolution of the tourt dances and religious 


ceremonies of Japan in which wooden masks were used is still very obscure and 


the only literature on this subject in, Japanese. 

The earliest of these dance forms, the Gigaku, is said to геНес Ше court 
dances of China of the Sui period, which probably originated та 
hood of Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan. This supposition «без not seem to be 
unreasonable, as the main instrument used for their accompaniment 15 similar 


to the Kashgar? drum; although the physiognomy of the majority of the masks · 


15 Indonesian. 

According to Japanese tradition the, Gigaku plays with their music and other 
accessories were brought*to Japan from China in 612, by a Korean, Mimdshi, 
who had learned Gigaku in south China. Their performance was encouraged by 
Prince Shotoku, an active patron of Buddhist culture, and they were adopted as 
part of the ritual of Buddhist temples, — their greatest vogue towards the 
end of the seventh century. 

These Gigaku plays seem to have included comic acts by participants in pro- 
cessions, and comedies performed in the open air, in which large masks covering 
the whole of the héad were used. Most of these masks are very grotésque. Their 
features contain elements borrowed from as far afield as India, Indo-China, 
Java, Ceylon, and Tibet, as well as Korea and China. 

Gigaku dances began to decline in popularity, and were efeiftually eclipsed, 
by the introduction of the Bugaku and (гу040, at the end of the &ighth century. 
But they appear to have lingered on in the Tódaiji temple at Nara till perhaps as 
late as the seventeenth century. Today the music, most of the plays, and the 
titles of the masks, are lost; although they have left considerable traces on the 
Bugaku repertoire. One of the few literasy дала кон survives 15 the ten plays 
of Gigaku in the Kyokün-sho, edited by Koma no,Chikazane in 1233. But some 
200 masks, some of them perhaps the originals brought oyer from China in the 
Sui period, һауе suryived. Most of these are either in the Shósóin—one of these 
is dated 752; in the Todaiji temple at Nara, ог in'the Imperial Household 
Museum, whose masks came from the Horiüji temple. 


1 Described and reproduced'in Mztiguaries Fournal, xix (1939), 441 f. 
| , | 
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The Bugaku which began to oust the Gigaku in the Heian period (eighth 
century) was descended from the Court Music of the T'ang period. It embraced 
a great variety of masked dances gathered together from different regions of 
Central Asia, and was divided into dances of the left (Chinese, Indian, and Indo- 
Chinese) and dances of the right (Korean). These dances were performed in the 
open air but contain less dramatic and greater rhythmic elements than the 
Gigaku. The masks though scarcely less ferocious were less fantastjc than those 
of the Gigaku and only fitted the face. More realistic impression was sought after 
in these masks and many of them have movable jaws and eyeballs, which were 
used to advantage in emphasizing the rhythm of the dance. The Bugaku became 
in time an indispensable part of court entertainments and temple ceremonies, 
and the court as well as many temples provided themselves with troupes of 
Bugaku magicians and dancers for their exclusive use. Today it is still performed 
on LO shrine in Nara, the Tennóji temple in Osaka, and the 
Itsukushima shrinóat Miyajima, whileat least up to the war the court kept Ив own 
troupe of Bugaku musicians and dancers. Few if any of the Bugaku masks which 
have survived date from earlier than the twelfth century; most Of them are later. 

Masks were algo used in the Gyodo, a special form of religious pageantry 
which forms part of the Neri-Kuyo, a Buddhist ceremony in which objects of 
worship were carried in procession with large numbers of priests and devotees 
participating in ceremonial robes, to music and the chanting of Sutras. These 
tasks, which were worn by men representing Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
declined in artistic value as the ceremoniesebecame less secular and more reli- 
gious. The (7у040, which was introduced into Japan from China at the same time 
as the Bugaku, was probably descended from religious performances in use in 
Central Asia in the sixth century. As Buddhism gained strength in Japan, its 
adherents began to despise the mirth-provoking Gigaku, which seemed to them 
to violate the sanctity of their shrines and replaced it with the solemn and 
sonorous ceremonies of the. Gaydo, which are still presented in some of the larger 
temples on special occasions, buf which do not seem to have ever possessed a 
wide public appeal. e 

The № and the Kyogen masked dances which came into existence in the four- 
teenth century, unlikethe,Gigaku, Bugaku,and Субаб were not imported from China, 
but were of native origin. They sprang from the Sarugaku, popular mask-using 
comedies performed for the entertainnfent of the common people after religious 
services. By the middle of the fourteenth century these had begun to attract the , 
interest of the warrier and aristocratic classes. Kannami and his son Seami lifted 
this popular drama to a higher plane and enriched it with, many tragedies, апа . 
between 1368 and,1 596 a,considerable repertoire of № plays came into existence. 
Perhaps the most complete list of these plays in which masks were used, was 


made by Kita Hachinojo Kono in 1797. This is reproduced in the 28th and 29th 
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ainbes of the Kokka by Fukuchi of the Tokyo Museum. The stories around 
which these plays were built were historical ог mythical subjects treated in a 
religious and moral manner as our medieval mystery plays. Most of them were 
written by Buddhist or Shinto priests ог by Court nobles. 

№ masks when they reflect momentary expression still retain the influence of 
the Gigaku; for their true characteristics lie not in the wild laughter and mad fury 
which the Gigazku so often perpttuates but in half-way expressions between joy 
and sorrow, anger and pleasure; usually they are grave rather,than gay. These 
characteristics enabled the acéors to perform complicated plots ! requiring a great 
length of time for their unwinding. 

Кубреп masks, on the other hand, were made for comic interludes between the 
№ plays and are meant to excite laughter. 

Both № апа  Кудреп masks were constr'ucted to fit the face ore Ther 
on the inside to prevent perspiration from the face entering ood. Their 
interior may be inscribed with the signature, ог Ше Kakihang of the maker and 
sometimes with a Certificate of genuineness. Externally they were covered with a 
cheap glue and™inished with а water paint which produces the effect of gesso. 
Even in the early days the masks of the great makers—such as the Démé family 
which worked in Yedo and Kyoto for several generations—were wonderfully 
imitated and these imitatichs are most difficult to distinguish from the genuine 
pieces. Japanese connoisseurs profess to distinguish the genuine from the copies, 
partly by the gouge strokes and the grain of the wood. Many of these masks have 
survived as heirlooms in old Japanese families. Обер they were used only fora , 
particular character in a particular play and used exclusively by the № troupe 
supported by a particular noble family. Both № and Кудрех are popular in Japan 
today. А programme is usually made of alternate № and Кудрен pieces, and the 
masks used for both are carved by the same artists. 

The first of the two masks (РІ. хххуп а) bequeathed by Oscar Raphael belongs to 
the Gyda class, and was carried bya priest representing a Bosatsu (a Bodhisattva), 
in procession on certain Buddhist festivals. It is covered with what appears to be 
black lacquer, which shows traces of gold, red, and green pjgments, and has a gold 
lacquer crown, slightly repaired on the left cheek. Itis not signed but was attributed 
in Raphael’s catalogue to the latter part of the twelfth century, but it may very well 
be later. Thesecond mask (Pl. xxxvi1/) isa Kyögen mask ofan old woman, wreathed 
in smiles and with remains of only three teeth. It is uncoloured and carries no signa- 
ture. This piece, which belonged to the celebrated Japanese scholar H. L. Joly, was 
exhibited at the Red Cross Exhibition of 1915. It is reproduced in the catalogue 
(no. 14, pl. xliii) where it is perfunctorily described but not dated. Mr. Raphael 
believed that it might. have been*made in the fourteenth’ , century, but this attribu- 
tion, like all attributions of date attached to Јарапезе masks, must be treated with 
reserve. SoAME JENYNS 
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г JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS 


Oscar Raphael was a discriminating collector of Japanese prints, and the 
fifty-two in hts bequest now added to the Museum collection include a number 
of great beauty and rarity. The eight hand-coloured 'Primitives' are especially 
welcome because of the weakness of the repregentation at the Museum of this 
early phase, which yet lasted for more than à generation. Among them is a 
calendar print fqr 1727 by Kiyomasu, and a distinguished print of a nun by the 
aristocratic designer Chincho; but the finest print in this group is undoubtedly 
the large (Kakemouno-ye} print of a young girl by Okumara Masanobu, which 
must date from 1743/5, immediately before the introduction of printing in 
two colours. This technique 15 represented by a print by Kiyomitsu, while the 
bequestencludes three-block prints by'both Kiyohiro and Kiyomitsu who secures 
a range of four colours by overprinting in his "Nakamura Tomijuro Keishi in the 
role of a young girl’, a companion piece to a print in the Ledoux Collection (no. 49 
. in his catalogue), which the owner identified from a record of a stage production 

of 1766. Both prints bear poems by јо-а. : i 

The early days of fully developed polychrome printing are represented by 
several distinguished prints by Haranoku and an exceptional Випсћб. Among the 
former is an unusually large print, which must be*reckoned as of ‘oban’ size, 
representing a lady riding on a white horse across a stream; and an impression of 

"Фе first state of the famous ‘Heron and Crow'—lovers-under an umbrella in the 

snow, the man dressed in black, the girl in white. This came from the Crewdson 
Collection. The Buncho, with 165 striking black background, was reproduced in 
colour by Binyon and Sexton (pl. iv) and represents the famous actor of female 
parts Segawa Kikunojó П in a role identified by Ledoux as O-Hatsu in a play 
performed іп 1767. He owned another impression but considered Raphael’s ‘the 
finest existing impression of the subject’. 

The Raphael Bequest has enriched the collection with several prints of the first 
importance by Utamaro. The eartiest is a diptych of about 1780 in extraordinarily 
fine condition, whichewas the subject of an encomium by Binyon and Sexton 
(pt 91, фі. уш). It recalls the distinguished artistic circleinto which Utamaro was 
introduced by the pablisher Tsutaya Јизађигб. The leader was Sokusanjin; and 
one of the figures in the print, holding a fan inscribed with a poem by him, is the 

. former Samurai Гога: Sanwa who beeame a poet and married Jüsaburo's sister. 
А product of the same fortunate association between Utamaro and Jüsaburo isa 
pair of prints from фе famous series printed with mica background of "Ten Types 
of Women’ (Fujin Sogaku itai). These date from about 1794 and are signed 
$611 Utamaro or Utamgro the physiognomist."The Museum collection now in- 
chides four of the eight prints from the original edition of these, the finest of the 
half-length prints of beauties. Probably % year or two earlier is an extraordinary 
E 91 • 


tour de force, the full length-portrait of O-Hisa (reproduced in colour in Kurth's 
‘Utamaro’, 1922), the tea-house waitress who enjoyed so great a vogue asa beauty 
from 1789 to 1793, printed on both sides of the paper so that the back and front 
views exactly coincide. A companion print, representing her rival O-Kita in 
exactly the same style, was in the Vever Collection m Paris. 

Utamaro was not the only designer who worked for Jüsaburo. A distinguished 
design by Choki from the Raphdel Collection bears his maple-leaf mark and wit- 
nesses to his retention of that elusive woodcut artist. It has a mica ground and 
belongs to the period about »794. The ‘Chasing: Fire-flies’ (pl. xxxvii 7) is an 
unusually large and fine impression of a beautiful subject. The Fire-flies are 
reserved in the mica ground in which they shine above the purple irises. Газабитб 
also published all the prints which wene designed by the greatest theatrical print- 
maker Sharaku, during the brief period of ten months in Р794 to whicl»his 129 
prints are now assigned in the exhaustive catalogue by H. G. Henderson and 
Louis Ledoux (1939). The Raphael Bequest has added two of these rare prints to 
the Museum collection—no. 11, 'Sanogawa Ichimatsuel I] as O-Nayo, a courtesan 
of Gion Street’ th the play Hanayame Bunroku бора ог the Iris Зора of Bunroka; 
and no. до, ona yellow ground, “Yamashita Kinsaku II as Iwate, the wife of Abe 
по Sadatd’, disguised as a servant in Ozofoyama О Edo no Ishixue. And it is here 
pleasant to add that a group*of friends of Oscar Raphael in 1947 presented, in his 
memory, the last actor print on mica ground required to complete the Museum's 
series. This is number 15, “Tanimura Torazo as Washizuka Hachiheiji’, a lesser" 
villain in the play Kozzyobo Someqqaka Тахипа. It „came SE {тот the 
Hayashi Collection. ° 

To the same wonderful Kwansei period (1789-1800), but to the enterprise of 
another discriminating publisher, Nishimuraya Yeijud6, we owe the series of ‘Six 
Beauties of the Day às poets’ (ето Bijin Коб Казен) by that excellent painter and 
designer Yeishi. Two prints from this series on yellow ground have been added 
to the collection by the Raphael Bequest, Wakana of Matsyba-ya reading, and 
Morokoshi of Yechizen-ya seated by a pile of beoks with writing ; brush held pen4 
sively (Pl. хххупі а). This print-is remarkable for the absence of outline in the 
rendering of the clothes, and for the beauty of the engraving and printing, which 
allow such a sour de force to succeed. Mr. T. Volker has pointed out in his recent 
study Ukiyoe Quartet; publisher, designer, engraver,eand printer (Leyden, 1949, 
р. 20) that the publisher Nishimuraya was also himself an engraver and would 
have personally superintended the printing. 

There is no place here to describe in detail the other pmnts in the Raphael 
Bequest, which includgs works by Koriusai, Toyokuni, and Hiroshige, by whom 


. there are some impressions of distinguished quality. , зі 
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а. PERSIAN POTTERY 


The Oscar Raphael Bequest of 1945 included four well-known and important 
pieces of Persian pottery. 

One of the most impressive examples of the class known as ‘Samarkand’ is 
a frequently published bowl.! It is 44 inches deep and r3# inches in diameter. 
The sides are straight and the base flat, with a small depression underneath. The 
red body is covered with a white slip and is painted in purple-black, tgmato-red, 
and yellow-green sips under a lead glaze. These wares were made under the 
Samanids, a native Persian dynasty, which ruled Transoxiana and Khurasan from 
819 to 1004 A.D. The richest finds have been made at Afrasiyab, near Samarkand, 
where the wares seem to have been manufactured. They were extensively traded 
and fragments have been found in Sind, Khurasan, and West and South Persia. 
The desigrPof the bowl i$ interesting. Mesopotamian lustre ware was imported 
into East Persia in the ninth and tenth centuries, but it seems that the difficult - 
technique was unknown to the Samanid potters, who trigd to achieve the same 
effect with their native method of slip-painting. The rim and the dots which form 
the background to the 'eye'-pattern are painted with a yellow-green slip, an 
obvious attempt to imitate the colour of lustre. The ‘eye’ pattern, inspired perhaps 
in the first instance by millefiori glass,? 1s also a common motif on Mesopotamian 
lustre ware, ` 

The Bequest also included a good example of the so-called ‘Lakabi’ or painted 
ware. It is a shallow dish,? 82 incheg in diameter, with hard white body and 
straight foot. The carved реда of confronting birds and arabesque foliage is 
painted with white, blue, green, ane aubergine glazes, which have tended to run 
in the firing. The date and provenance of these wares are not certain. They.were, 
however, probably made in North Persia during the second half of the twelfth 
century. 

Of great importance is а bowl,* 7$ inches in diameter, decorated with a garden 
scene of a queen and five attendants, receiving a young man in audience. The 
body, which is white and fairly hard, is covered with a tin glaze, on which the 
design is painted in pale blue, green, and purple, with a great deal of red and 
black*nansel—the so-called kaft rang or ‘seven-colour’ prooess. An inscription, in 


1 Originally in the colléction of H. М. found in Sweden and the Early History of Lustre 


Stolyaroff, Samarkand. M. Pézard, La Gérazigue 
archaique de Islam, Paris, 1920, pl. 98; Sale 
Catalogue, Doucet Collection, Paris, 1930, Lot 
no. 77, pl xxvi; Catalogue of IntePuational 
Exhibition of Persian Ят, london, 1931, Case 
55G; А. U. Pope, ed. 4 Survey of Persian dri,» 
London and New York, 1939, vol. v, pl. 5613; 
A. Lane, Early Isjamfe Pottery, London, 1947, 
l ISB. е 
a C. J. Lamm, Oriental Glass of Medieval Date 
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Painting, Stockholm, 1941, pp. 26-29. 
e 3 Exhibited at The Hague, 1927. Catalogue of 
International Exhibition of Persian Art, London, 
1931, Case 98r; A. U. Pope, op. cit, vol. v, 
pl. 6048 

4 R. Ettinghausen, 'Important Pieces of Persian 
Pottery in London Collections’, Ars Islamica, 
vol. li, 1935, pp. 45—46, and figs. 1-2; A. U. Pope, 
op. cit., vol. v, pl. 688 4 and в. 


black enamel, on the outside rim of the Bowl contains the date A.H. 583/1187 A.D. 
The number of dated pieces of this class is very small, and our bowl belongs 
to the earliest group of four pieces, dated respectively А.н. 582/1186 A:D., 
А.Н. 583/1187 A.D. (our bowl), and two pieces dated Muharram 583/March 
1187 д.р. АП four examples, which are very similar in style, are said to Соте 
from Sava, between Rayy and Kashan, 

The fourth piece is an eight-sided Бом], 775 inches in diameter,-with a hard 
white body and opaque turquoise glaze, which stops short, of the high curved 
foot. The decoration, which consists of altetnate panels of confronting sphinxes 
and horsemen, is moulded, as may be seen from the $eam which runs down two 
of the ribs, the pot having been made in two vertical halves. А similar bowl, 
slightly larger and with dark-blueeglaze, is in the Staatliche Museum, Berlin:? 
another, slightly larger and with blu€ glaze, was in she former We. Топ Gans 
Collection: a third, with deep-blue glaze, is іп Бе C. L. David Collection.5 
There is also a pale-blue fragment in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which 
shows the confronting horsemen. It was discovered at Fostat, but is undoubtedly 
an import from Persia. Thirttenth-century moulded jars have been found in the 

‘Sultanabad area, but the provenance of our bowl, which probably dates from the 
second half of the twelfth century, is uncertain. The horsemen panels clearly 
represent the scene of the God Hormuzd giving the ring of kingship to the ruler, 
as it appears on several Sassanid rock-cut reliefs, especially on those at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam (the investiture of Ardashir I) and at Shapur (the investiture of Bahram I). 
Similar motifs had already in thg Sassanid period been transferred to pottery.® 
But though the influence of Sassanid art on that of Islam was powerful and con- 
tinuous, direct quotations, such as we find on the group of bowls under dis- 
cussion, are uncommon. There 15 no evidence that luxury wares were made in the 
south of Persia during the Seljuk period, yet both the reliefs mentioned аге 
situated in the province of Fars, nor does the investiture scene with protagonists 
mounted appear on the rich series of monuments in and around the Zagros Pass, 
the main central road between Mesopotamia and Persia. Ви tht southern reliefs 
must have been seen by the artist who made the moylds for fhese bowls. The 


' Z k > * 

1 R. Ettinghausen, Cefamic Art in Islamic 3 Е. Sarre, Neuerwerbungen -mittel-alterlicher 
Times, B ‘Dated Faience’, nos. 38-41, іп A. Ч. Keramik .in eder? islamischen Kunstabteilung, 
Pope, ed. 4 Survey of Persian Art, London and Amtliche Berichte, ххх, 1011-12, р. ro and 
New York; vol. ii, p. 1688, and vol v, ple Abb. 7. 

' 686. : 4 Sale Catalogue, 7 Mai 1929, Taf. ii. 18. 

2 Formerly in the Doucet Collection (Sale 5 A.*Leth, Islamisk Keramik, Kopenhagen, 
Catalogue, Facques Doucet Collection, Paris, 1930, 1948, p. 85. 

Lot no. 68), and was exhibited at the тото • 6 K. Erdmann, 'Partho-Sassanian Ceramics’, 
Munich Exhibition (Katalog der *Ausstellung, Burlington Magazine, Aug. 1935, pl. й c. The 
München, 1910, Nr. 1189). See also А. U. Pope, horseman, who is wearin§ ‘chaps’, has the long 


op. cit., vol. v, pl. 7682, and Arthur Lane, op. Cit, legs and is riding the small horse of the Naqsh-i- | 


pl. 424. Rustam relief. 
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same scene, accurately rendered, appears later оп a silver inlaid brass bowl in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum." It is dated А.н. 752/1351 A.D., and is certainly 
Persian and may well have been made at Shiraz, which was not only a noted 
metalwork centre in the fourteenth century, but is situated in the centre of the 
southern monuments. Similar direct reminiscences not only of Sassanid but also 
of Antiochid and Roman art are to be found on the coins of the cities of north 
Mesopotamia in the second half of the twelfth century. . D. E. BARRETT 


| THE SELIGMAN GIFT 


N 1940 Mrs. В. 2. Seligman presented to the Museum, in memory of her 

ЕС Professor С. С. Seligman, Е.В.$. (died 19 September 1940), four 
outs по pieces frém his collection: 

1. A very beautiful archaic Chinese ritual tripod vessel (ting) of Shang date, 

remarkable for its state of preservation including tbe black inlaid surface. 


2. A bronze mirror? of T ang date, also in an unusually fine state and of 


excellent quality, decorated with a dragon and two phoenixes. 
3. A magnificent tloisonné enamel box of early Ming date decorated with , 


*two parrots on a black ground. - 

4. А very attractive Korean celadon vase of baluster shape of the Koryu period 

° (A.D. 908-1352). 

Even more important, from an е rchaeolqgical point of view, was Mrs. 
lignan’ s gift of two series of objects carefully selected over a long period by 
Professor Seligman, one of early Chinese weapons and the other of Chinese 
glass. The latter is probably the only one of its kind in existence, and both are 
additions of the greatest importance to the Museum collection. 


ve 
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s CHINESE WEAPONS ANDA PLOUGHSHARE 


The most intçresting of the weapons included in the Seligman gift, and the 
first of its kind to be added to our collection, 1 is the short sword illustrated in 
Fig. 7. It 43 of a kind which survives іп sufficient numbers to form a distinct 
class.4 The-tang had foemegly two round perforations, one placed centrally near 


' the end and the other near the ейре just above the junction of tang and blade, the 


eccentric position being chosen to avoid Weakening the hilt. At both perforations 


° 

т A, U. Pope, op. ctt., "E vi, pl. 1368. Chinese Art, 1935-6. 

2 5, Lane-Poole, Coins of the Turkoman Houses, * As demonstrated by Dr. Loehr in his article 
of Seljook, Urut&, Zengee, 9с., 1877, p. 128. А m Oriental, drt, Winter 1948: “The Earliest 
coin of Keyfa with bearded head of Sassanid king Chinese swords and the Akinakes', in which the 
dated 1185 А.р. swords are well illustrated. 

3 Shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition of . > 
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the meta] has been broken, reducing the length of the sword probably bs йі 
half an inch. The blade is covered on both sides with patches of a silvery blue and 
black skin, a feature also noted in other specimens.! The decoration of the sword 
was produced in the casting although the lines of the design are as sharp as if they 
came from a die. Behind the tiger, filling a roughly triangular space one apex of 
which joins the tiger's tail, is an incomplete version of the same niotif as appears on 

the other side of the blade, where it surmountsethe symmetrical design of two 
hands. On comparing the latter with the. design found on similar swords it appears 
to be a variant of the same mysterious “hand and serpent-head’ motif, the hand 
here being doubled and the serpent-head disintegrated beyond recognition. As 
in the other examples the arms are finished off with rounded hooks. Above the 
design on both sides of the blade 18 a pattern of lines which—again on the analogy. 
ої othwg,gpecimens—rgpresent an origmal ideograph, on our sword apparently 
dissolved and used merely for .йесогабуе%е есі, though on others it is less 'de- 
formed. The meaning of the ideograph has not been elucidated. 

The ‘hand and serpent-head’ swords appear to be the earliest form of this 
weapon known to Bronze Age China. By the fifth century B.C. the characteristic 
Chinese sword with a cast hilt was current, and tanged swords virtually ceased to 
be made. The latte seem to have been developed from tanged daggers of early 
Cheu date, and Dr. Loehr has given the arguments fos dating them in the period. 
between the ninth and the seventh centuries в.с. It is significant that they do not 
appear to be related to the bronze weapons of Siberia, so that they may be taken 
as evidence of the autonomy of the*Bronze Age of Central China. 

Of the remaining bronze swords in the Seligman Cóllection, the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 is said to come from Shouchou, formerly capital.of the Ch'u state, 
a southern member of the Chou feudal confederacy. . Traces of the binding 
remain on the handle. The pommel and guard are loose, the former having been 
held by a rivet. The sword of Fig. 3 has an unusual grip: a hollow tube, of circular 
section at the end, from about the middle spreading to a rhombic cross-section, 
thus strengthening the junction with the blade. 

° One of the tivo iron swords in the collection is 392 inches long and the width of 
its Шаде tapers from 141 inches to} inch—a marvellously slender and light weapon. 
The rusty surface retgins the i impression - of a wooden scabbard. The other iron 
swordis single-edged, with a БИр terminating in a fixed ring. This peculiar slashing 
weapon is a lengthened version of a rjng-handled iron knife common in Han 
times.” Over its length of 27 inches the blade has a uniform width of 1% inches. 


- 1 This is the 'quicksilyer' patina familiar on 
swords and mirrors of Han and later dates. 15 
the natural surface colour of spetulum bronze, a 

true patina consisting оф cuprite.sSee Proceedings 
of the First International Congress of Prehistoric 
Sciences, Oxford, 1934, paper by W. F. Collins, 
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in which analyses are given. The breaking up of 
the patina into small slightly raised patches 
separated by normal gren patina is a characteristic 
feature of the tanged swords. 

2 СЕ Harada Yoshito, Archaeologia Orientalis 
AI, Mu-Yang-Ch'eng, pl. хх. 8. 
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Fragments of the wood and fabric of the scabbard are preserved in rust-cast, and 
a bronze chape adheres to the tip. The ring-handle knife itself 15 a Siberian type, 
but outside China and Korea it did not grow into a sword. In the British Museum 
there 1s a single-edged bronze sword from Shansi closely resembling the iron one 
from the Seligman Collection. The ring terminating the grip of this sword: is 
shaped in a double scroll, à motif more akin to Ordos and Siberian than to 
. Chinese ornament. In their cospus of Korean antiquities Umehara and Fujita! 

illustrate bronze knives and single-edged swords with similar rings. These 

weapons were in regular use in Han times, im North China and Korea, whence 
they spread to Japan and as far as Indo-China. They are the weapons brandished 
by soldiers in the scene of a battle on a bridge depicted on a bas-relief from the 
Wu Liang tomb in Shantung, where,each sword has a tassel hanging from the 
hilt-ring. One single-edged sword illustrated by Umehgra is furnishggewith a. 
guard of ‘classical’ Chinese shape, but this appears to be exceptional. 

Dagger-axes are represented in the Seligman gift by five specimens, two of 
which have already been‘illustrated by Karlgren.? Ong of the latter is of the shaft- 
hole type, and decorated withe a Chou-style mask of the kind found on some 
socketed axes. The other is said to have come from Chang-té-fu near Anyang. It 
has an asymmetrical design (possibly a strongly conventionalfzed head in profile) 
' jn thin raised lines, clearly abstracted from the familiar animal mask. Professor 
Seligman suggested that this decoration was originally inlaid with turquoise. On 
another of the Ko’s (Fig. 4) masks are used as raised wings designed to clasp the - 
haft and strengthen the seat of the blade aginst it. On both sides of the weapon 
there is raised decoration within a‘sunken panel, following a curve diverging a 
little from that of the blade (and slightly more so on one side than the other). 
The decorative pattern is near to the early Chou style, but the absence of back- 
ground filling and the rounded section of the raised lines composing it make it 
look later. Equally singular is the function of the wings, unparalleled apparently 
among published Коз. A small triangular axe in the British Museum has a 
similar device: on either side of the blade tiger masks, with’ yawning jaws facing 
the point, are raised in relief, the ear and neck-stump being lifted frée of the surface 
to form wings resembling those of the Seligman Ко. In form the masks of the · 
latter come close to thé escutcheons of chest ring-handles, dated about 500 s.c. 
and later.3 The remaining two Ко”: are of normal typé. One (Fig. 5) is accom- 
panied by the endfitting of its haft, which is in familiar late Chou style. The 
ornament which 15 generally found on the bird is, however, absent and even the 
outline of the bird is summary to the point of unintelligibility. Another Ko has 


1 Umehara, 5., and Ета, R., С2%е? Bunka vol. xvii, pl. 12, no. 66; pl. 21, no. 112. 


Sdkaz, vol. ii, pls. xxxviii and xlii. 3 W. P. Yetw, The Си Bronzes, loc. cit. and 
2 В. Karlgren, Some Weapons and Tools of the | рі. xviii. . 
Yin Dynasty, Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Antiquities, ° 
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| engraved on it “Ko of the Central Palace Armoury', but this is possibly the work | 
of an antiquarian. 

Finally, we come to a piece which appears to be unique in Chinese collections 
in.the West. This is the bronze ploughshare (Fig. 6), said to have been dug up 
near Loyang in Нопап, a capital in Chou and later times. It'measures 11 by 
6 inches. Some features of the design are puzzling, such as the curved exten- 
sions on the lower side of the otherwise rectilinear socket, and a smalkexcrescence 
in the form of a triangular pyramid situated near one edge on the after part of 
the sole. The socket is trated decoratively, the neck designed to hold the share- 
beam being set off by a ridge from the body of the share. Such sophistication 
differentiates the implement completely from other ancient Chinese plough- 
sharespecorded from Yünnan,! which are half its size and by comparison crude 
and flimsy. The date of the piece can be estimated only between very broad 
limits, The typical iron ploughshare of the Early Iron Age was shaped like a 
more or less rhombic spearhead, with a socket roughly fashioned by hammering 
over lappets of the metal. This is the form of ploughshare which reached 
Britain about the fifth century в.с.2 and which persisted almost unchanged well 
into the Christian era. Sir Aurel Stein illustrates an example of the same type, 
unfortunately not dated, from Telyb in Western Pergia.? Although this pattern 
is not recorded from China: it is probable that here too the earliest ploughshares 
would be of somewhat similar shape, as indeed is suggested by the Yünnan 
pieces referred to above. The ploughshare Кот the Seligman Collection is a 
great advance on the primitive model. It is Rardly likely to be a product of the 
full Bronze Age of China, i.e. thé period of the Shang and Chou dynasties, and 
probably at the earliest is to be dated some centuries after the beginning of the 
Christian era. At this time, long after the general adoptione of iron in the Far 
East, the use of bronze for a large and work-a-day tool 1s surprising 1n itself. 
Ploughs to which this share might be fitted are still used all over к but the 

date of their earliest appearance in China is not known. 


° • WILLIAM WATSON 
е 
• Ф ° 


e 2. EARLY CHINESE GLASS 


Two very wekome gifts from Mrs. Seligman, one in 1940 and the other 
in 1943, of a large series of glass Беайз, and small glass objects from China, 
fill an important gap in the Museum’s collections. These gifts consist of the 


t O. Janse, “Оп groupe de bronzes ancieps 3 Aurel Stein, Old Routes of Western Iran, 
propres а l'Extréme-Asie Méridionale’, Budletiz pl. xx, по І. 
of the Museum од Far Eastern Antiquities, 4 P. Lévy, ‘Sur une représentation primitive de 
Stockholm, vol. ii (1931), pl xvi. - la charrue, Bulletin de PEcole Française 


2 C£'F. С. Payne, "The plough in Ancient —'Extréme-Orient, xxxvii (1937), 479 f. 


Britain’, Archaeological Journal, civ (1947), 82 Ж. 
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whole of the late Professor Seligman’s Chinese glass collection, which was | 
as unique as his knowledge of this material was unrivalled. As early as 1934 
he entered this field with a paper Barium-in Ancient Glass," and Early Chinese 
Glass from Pre-Han to T'ang Times? followed іп 1936. Both papers were in 
collaboration with the late Mr. Horace Beck; but it was not until 1938 that 
their most important paper арреагед under the title Far Eastern Glass: Some 
Western Origins? And after Seligman’s death in 1940 (Beck had predeceased him) 
a further and final paper, which he had left hehind him, was published by the 
permission of Mrs. Seligmah under the title Early С иезе Glass. In these last 
two papers in particular most of the collection which he made and which has 
passed to the Museum is described in great detail. | 
The whole history of the manufattuse of glass in China is still одеа; in 
mystery, and parts-of it in controversy, owing to the imperfect and afnbiguous 
references that exist in Chinese texts to this subject. In thé past the tradition has 
been generally accepted that the Chinese did not make glass before the fifth 
century A.D., although Mr. Arthur Waley has found а reference® to what appears 
to be glass-making | in a text of the third or fourth century. According to the 
annals of the Wei dynasty the method of its manufactuse was brought by 
travellers from the West about 430 А.9. Two versions of the story are found— 
one, that Indo-Scythran merchants brought the secret from north-west India to 
the capital of the Wei dynasty in the province of Shansi, and the other, that jt 
was brought to Nanking, then thé rival capital of the Liu Sung dynasty, by а 
Syrian glass-maker, who came b? sea; so that it*may have been introduced 
independently into the north and south of CHina. But the importation of glass 
from the West is referred to as early as Han times, and imported glass is believed 


. to have been rewosked by the Chinese long before they knew how to make it. 


м s 


Some of the glass objects found in China by Bishop White at Chin-ts'un near 
Loyang in Honan are purely Chinese in appearance and certainly no later than 
the Han period. The question whether they are all reworked glass or of Chinese 
manufacture is still unanswered. Seligman shows that there was « steady export 
from the Roman Orient to the Far East of glass beads, from very early times, 
especially of two types both represented in his collection) typical of eafly graves 
of the late Iron Age in central and western Europe, «anû also found on many 
Mediterranean sites (particularly in Egypt) during the centuries immediately 
preceding our ега., He has shown that similar beads collected in the East and 
West were not only of an identical specific gravity but also of identical chemical 
composition. Beads with ornament imitating or derived wom Western proto- 


I Nature, схххій (1934), 982. . vol. xviii (19402-1). 

2 Ibid. схххуш (1936), 721. 5 W. B. Honey, 'Chinese Glass’, Transactions 

з Bulletin No. то, Ostasiatiska Samlingarna, of the Oriental Ceramic Society, vol. xvii, 1939-40. 
Stockholm. ° 9 Notes on @hinese Alchemy in Ше Bulletin of 


4 Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, vi (1930-3). ' 
9 | • 
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" types аге to be found among Fan and Рге-Нап beads in considerable numbers, 
and Seligman, with the help of spectrographic analysis, established the fact that 
they and other small glass objects could usually be distinguished from their 
Western originals by a high barium content, as this element was not present in 
Western glass up till the ninetéenth century, except occasionally as a trace. But 
whereas the presence of barium might be taken as pointing to a Han or Pre- 
Han date its absence cannot be regarded as of chronological significance or to 
disprove that date; but this test does separate numbers of beads, which to the 
human eye, but for the Rresence of barium, are indistinguishable from Western 
specimens. These beads are the most important part of Seligman's collection. 
There are a large number of them, carefully documented from widely different 
sites. Ranging as they do from the Meglitérranean through the Near to the Far 
East, they provide invaluable comparative material for the student. 

Seligman divided them into three groups. (1) Monochrome glass beads with 
applied ornament; this did not preclude beads bearing a decorative shape or 
cast, or incised ornament. (2) Glass beads with applied ornament such as ‘eye’ 
patterns or in a few instances loop patterns or circles. (3) Composite beads with 
a silicious centralecore of quartz or glass faience; the surface may carry an 
elaborate polychrome decoration, often &nobbed. No attempt has been made to 
illustrate these types here as they are represented in Seven plates (three of them 
coloured) in Seligman's article Far Eastern Glass: Some Western Origins published 
in Bulletin No. то of the Museumeof Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 

The sleeve weight (Pl. xx*rx c) imitating a well-known bronze type, portraying а 
conventional group of strugglinb or playing beasts, undoubtedly Han in style, 
has a coin pressed into its base carrying the mark of the reign of Wang Mang 
(7-22 a.D.). On analysis it was found to contain no barium. It may have been 
made in China from imported glass, which has been reworked. This specimen 
is not quite complete—part of the face of the main animal has been destroyed 
and replaced by а well-moulded mask in lead; it is of a vivid blue glass, which 
projects fromea flattened bronze'ring, through which the glass was evidently 
poured into the mould? The surface is disfigured and decomposed. 

"Apart from beads, which were sometimes used as inlay, the chief use made of 
glass by the Chinese*in Han times was as a cheap and convenient substitute for 
burial jade. Seligman's collection contains a glass cicada (for placing on the tongue, 
of the dead) imitating a jade form: a glass рі, a pig, and several pieces of sword 
furniture all in imitation of jade originals. The sword guard (Pl. xxxix 4) of whitish 
glass which has become encrusted and decayed, decorated with two dragons 
in relief, belongs.to thiseproup and*is probably of Han date. The sword slide 
for a girdle (Pk xxxrx d)*of greenish glass decorated with dots and a #20 Рей 
maskeis even earlier in style and so is Ше chape of a scabbard (Pl. xxxix е), of a 
whitish opaque glass decorated in low relief. The bracelet (РІ. xxxix а), the three pins 
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for the hair, and а hair slide show that glass burial furniture was not restricted to ' 
the use of the male sex. Of the three pins the most controversial is the blue pin 
(Pl. xxxix). Mrs. Seligman describes it as а pin-shaped object of light blue blown 
glass tapering to a point. The other end is bulbous, roughly four-sided with а, 
depression on each side". Seligman does not seem to have committed himself in 
writing to any date for this object, but one authority has placed it as early as 
Han; it certainly has claims to Бе T'ang. Mr. W. B. Honey, on the other hand, 
would appear to place it (allowing that it 1s hollow blown) as later; in view of the 
fact that we do not know of any well-documented spdtimens or of any written 
record showing that blown glass was made in China as early as the T'ang 
period,? and in this view he is supported by the Chinese pieces of glass in the 
5ћозот. Yet the famous glass Syriam ewgr? in this repository is blown gas. 

A second pin (Pl. xxxix 2) of colourless glass, much encrusted, with a fop in the 
form of a bird on a branch, may be as late as the Sung or as early as the Гапр 
period, The third pin with а nail-shaped head, and double twist of red thread 
running through it, is probably as late as the sixteenth or séventeenth century 
and made in imitation of a Venetian prototype (Pl. xxxix 2). The hair slide (РІ. 
хххіх р) and the bracelet, Professor Seligman has dated to the Гапр period. 

There remain two bowls; one of them of a saucer shape and of a greenish 
yellow colour. 1 has a coiled rope foot, finished with a pontil mark. Its sides show 
a beautiful indefinite radial ribbing, but its surface is much decayed and crizzled, 
Seligman writes that it ‘has tentatively been considered pre-Ming'.* This bowl 
belongs to the same family as thtefamous Buckley: bowl, which aroused such 
lively controversy; as it was believed to be Гар by Dr. Alfred Salmony;5 while 
Seligman himself was of the opinion, which he may subsequently have modified, 

‘that it was more likely to be of Han or early Pre-Han date than of the seventh 
to tenth centuries’. The bowl under discussion could in no circumstances have 
hoped to claim such an early date. Honey mentions this bow! among others in 
what he calls the Buckley class.9 He dates this whole group ta the early eighteenth 
century. In this view he has been supported By the recent discovery of a Yung 
Chéng inscription on a bowl in the Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery of Kansas City, 
which had been previously catalogued as Sung.” The second bowl of-btue glass 


1 Oriental Ceramic Society, xvii (1940-1), 20. 
Early Chinese Glass, p. 20 n. 

2 He writes: "Whether these Tomb glasses and 
beads were wholly made or only fashioned in 


China, they show one characteristic feature which , 


I would like to stress, they are all made by carving 
or moulding, or pressing «ог manipulating the 
softened material, never by hollow blowing’. 
W. B. Honey, Oriental Ceramic Society, xvii 
(1939-40), 37-38, ‘Chinese Glass’. 

3 English Carien of Treasures in the Imperial 


Repository 8200119 "i li; jm no. 395 in the 
Repository Catalogue. | 
* 4 Bulletin 10, Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities, Stockholm, p. 47. NE 

5 International Studio, xcv, March 1930, p. 23. 

6 “Oriental Ceramic* Society ‘Transactions’, 
хуй, Chinese Glass, p. 41. 

7 'The Toledo, Museum об Art, Ohio, exhibi- 
tion of East Asiatic Glass, Oct. 1948. 'The 
description of ng. 135 and note at end"of the 
Introduction. 
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«which has rounded sides зай a slightly everted rim (РІ. xxxix а) belongs to Ше 


‚ game group. Its diameter is 43 inches and its height 1$ inches. 


„ТЕ is most unfortunate to those who are interested in this absorbing con- 
troversy that the points raised in the fascinating paper Нопеу read to the Oriental 
Ceramic Society on 7 February 1940 were never taken up by Professor Seligman, 
who died only seven months after it had been read and зеет (о have left no 
reference to them in his notes. It would have been interesting to know how far, 
if at all, he was prepared to modify his opinions in deference to Ffoney's con- 
clusions. . SOAME JENYNS 


THE BEASLEY COLLECTION 


formerly housed and exhibited by ‘him in the ‘Cranmore Museum’, at 
Elmstead Woods, Chislehurst, таз well known to students and collectors 
as one of the outstanding private collections in the country. It included large 


Ts Ethnographigal collection formed by the late Mr. Н. С. Beasley, and 


. Series of specimens of the highest quality and scientific interest from many 


ethnographical fields, particularly Oceania, North-west America, the Eskimo, 
and West Africa. The Cranmore Museum was so seriously damaged by enemy 
actién in 1941, and again in 1944, that Mrs. Beasley decided to remove the 
collections, which had fortunately escaped serious injury, and to carry out her 
husband's testamentary wishes, by offering the first selection (with the exception 
of a limited reservation for herself) to the British Museum as a gift. This gift 
became fully effective in 1 944, and the choicé of specimens for the Museum has 
now been in the main completed. 'The other principal beneficiaries named were 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, the Cambridge University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, and the Royal Scottish Museum. 

Tt is impossible here to give any detailed account of the extent of this muni- 
ficent gift; but it 15 certainly among the most important ever received by the 
Department of Ethnography, numbering several thousand objects of great 
interest, principally from Oceania and North America, but also from West 
Africa, Greenland, Tibet, and other regions, and including the comprehensive 


` series of combs and o£ Oceanic fish-hooks on which Mr. ‘Beasley had published 


an authoritative monograph. Among the first twelve objects selected in 1941 are 
two from the Pelew Islands which are described and illustrated in the following 
article. It is hoped to publish additional notes on other selected pieces from this 


collection in due course. H. J. Ввломногтя 
Ф 


OFFERING TABLE, AND TARO BENCH FRQM THE PE€LEW ISLANDS 
Among the fitst*token gifts of the important Beasley Collection are а сеге- 
monial'offering table, and а bench for taro, used at feasts, from the Pelew (Palau) 
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Islands. They are carved from solid wood, inlaid with shell, and painted к in, 
the characteristic Pelew Island manner (Pl. xt г and 2). 

The offering table (Diam. 1 ft. то in. and Ht. 1 ft. 2 in., # on Pl. x1) іш а 
circular top and is slightly dished. This 1s supported on four legs of sub-triangular 


section, which spring from an annular base. The outer rims of both the top and ' 


the base are inkaid with a species of clam shell, ground into narrow isosceles 
triangles and small rosettes. On the inner surfaces of the legs the inlay is in the 
form of opposed triangles; in the outer surfaces the greater part of the inlay has 
disappeared, except for a few small fragments of shell with alternating incisions, 
The design has been restored, however, by filling i in the recesses with white 
plaster. According to one authority! the design represents a bird. Tables of this 
kind are stated to have been used to hold the ceremonial offerings to the gods or 
spirits of the sea by the master fishermen of each community to епѕиге good 
catch,” The dating of these is uncertafn, but a similar specimen 15 1n the Dresden 
Museum and 1s illustrated by Kramer.3 

The*previous owner; the late Mr. Beasley, was of the opinion that the speci- 


men described here was 'very.old'.^ This view is supported by a comparison of , 


the style and technique of shell inlay with that on the fine bird-shaped tureen 
‘with a capacity of thirty-six quarts’, from which Captain Wilson, and the crew 
of the ‘Antelope’ East Indiaman, wrecked in the Pelew Islands, were entertained 

in 17835 by King ‘Abba Thule’. He presented it to Captain Wilson on his 
departure, and it eventually passed into the hands of the Rev. W. Wills, who 
bequeathed it to the British Museum i In 1876. 

The taro bench (Г. 3 ft. 91 ih. and Ht. rot "in, а on Pl. хі) has а flat 
rectangular top supported on six short legs, which i in turn rest on an open 
rectangular base. This bench was apparently used both for religious and secular 
purposes, such аз Ще pulverising of turmeric, and preparation of food, and also 
as a support for taro at feasts. The inlay is e and more sparingly applied; 
crescentic and cruciform shapes appear. But unlike the offering table, on which 
the inlay is entirely of clam shell, in the taro bench smdil зеца of pearl 
shell and porcelain are also used. 

The technique of ornamental inlay work in Palau is of ethnographical i Interest 
in so far as it shows% possible link with Melanesia to the south-east, where 
examples of inlay occur, of pearl shell in the Solpmoa Islandg, and of i Ivory in 
Fiji. Generally, however, the Western Micronesians are considered to have 
greater cultural affinities with Indonesia, and the Eastern Micronesian islands 
with Polynesia. Early specimens of art from the Pelew Islands are extremely rare, 
and these two pieces form a notable addition to the smalleseries in the British 
Museum. . ЈЕ 
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GOLD OBJECTS FROM ANCIENT COLOMBIA 


НЕ two objects illustrated in Pl. хы were purchased with a grant from 
the National Art-Collections Fund i in 4940 from Lady Davis, widow of the 
lte Sir Edmund Davis. 
When acquired they were joined together by soldering in such a way that the 
‘trumpet’ served as a pedestal for the seated female figure (Pl. хы а); but this 
attachment was obviously net original native work, and they have therefore been 
separated. Both objects have been cast by the cire фенди process and their specific 
gravity indicates that the metal is a gold-copper alloy of the kind known as 
tumbaga' containing only about 14 per cent. gold. Their untarnished brilliance 
is the result of a process of surface enrichment, or mise ez couleur, whereby the 
gold 1s concentrated on the exterior. Although no particulars of their origin are 
available they may be ascribed with certainty to the ancient Quimbaya people 
of the Cauca State of Colombia, of whose style they are characteristic examples. 
Archaeological investigations in Colombia are not sufficiently advanced to per- 
mit of dating them more precisely than somewhere between 1000 and 1600 A.D. 
The finest collection of ancient Colombian gold 1s the so-called "Treasure of 
the Quimbayas’, discovered in 1801, and now preserved in the Museo Arqueo- 
lógico in Madrid." It includes several figures of the same type as the present one.. 
They are of both sexes, and it is interesting to observe that according to the 
published analfse$" of the metal the male figures are all of pure gold, while the 
females are cast from the baser ‘tumbaga’ alloy. Only a few others of equally 
fine.quality are known. These figures are generally hollow, as in this case, with a 
small raised orifice in éhe crown of the head, and they are usually described as 
bottles or vases, although their precise function i is unknown. The Quimbaya are 
reputed ‘not to have made idols, and in spite of the story that this figure represents 
the culture heroine Dabeiba, one may surmise that it 15 more likely to be a 
portrait of a chief's wife or a lady of distinction, and to have been used for offer- 
ings to the deceased* 1 
The figure (НЕ. 5$ In.) 18 is seated on a а four-leggëd stool of an unusual type, and 


1 "Themost important pieces a are described and illustrated by Н.А. Lavachery in Les Arts Anciens 
d'Amérique, Anvers, 1932. 
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is adorned with а headband, clusters of ear-rings, a crescentic nose-pin,.a bead е 

necklace, and two pairs of leglets worn below the knees and above the ankles 
' respectively. Otherwise she is unclothed. In her diminutive hands she holds 
scrolled objects, probably a conventional representation of feathers. The eyes 
appear to be closed, and the eye-slits are prolonged to the ears in the typical 
Quimbaya style. The sexual features are aad slightly indicated. There are two 
small perforations in the buttocks. 

The other object (Ht. 6-3 in.), whose tubular form with flaring mouth suggests , 
a trumpet, is probably unique. At the upper or proximal end there is a wide 
circular expansion embossed with six identical human faces whose eyes and cheeks 
are traversed by sharp incisions. The small size of the projecting ‘mouthpiece’ 
precludes its being blown in the manner of a trumpet. But it could have been used 
as a whistle, of which examples in gold are known from Colombia, including one 
in the British Museum.’ Perhaps a more likely conjecture is that it was a head 
ornament, on the analegy of certain conical objects from Panama, which are 
thought to be crests for-headdresses, although our specimen is considerably 
larger than those.? The hair could have been drawn up into the tube at its wider 
end, and the four small marginal perforations would have served for string 
attachments to the head of the wearer. Jts true purpose, however, remains prob- 
Jematical. The high quality of the design and workmanship and the fact that it 
13 cast in precious metal suggest that its function was ceremonial and that its 
owner was a person of some impostance. , H. J. BRAUNHOoLTZ 


THE RAPHAEL BEQUEST 
ПТ. ANCIENT STONE MASK FROM MEXICO 


НЕ mask illustrated in Pl. хыт formed part of the large and valuable 

bequest of the late Oscar Raphael, F.5.A., which сате to the Museum on 

his death in 1941. Although Raphael's principal interest jvas in oriental 
art and antiquities, he had catholic tastes and his private collection included a 
number of fine examples of the indigenous art of America and Affrica, which . 
were included in the bequest. It should also be remembeeed that Raphael was a 
generous benefactor of the Museum during his lifetime. 

The history of this mask is not known apart from the fact that it was brought 
to England from Mexico by the uncle of the late Mr. N. Davidson, who owned 
it and exhibited it at the Exhibition of objects of indigenous American art at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1920 (cf. the catalogug of that exhibition, p. 35, 
written by the late T. A. Joyce). It was subsequently, acquirgd ру Mr. Raphael. 


і Т.А. Joyce, South American Archaeology, ` 3 See 8. К. Lothrop: Coclé, part i, fige 113. 
pl. iv, fig. 6. 
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It is carved from diorite, а hard, fine-grained volcanic stone, of a mottled 
dark-green colour, and is highly polished. It represents a human face carved with 
Àn unusual degree of realism and refinement of modelling. It is exceptional in 
having the eyes, mouth, and nostrils perforated, and in the extent to which the 
reverse side has been hollowed out, reducing the general thickness of the mask 
to about 2 inch. The lobes of the ears, which are treated convertionally, and one 
of which js damaged by fracture, have biconical*perforations for the attachment 
of ear ornaments. Similar perforations occur beneath each ear at {һе posterior 
margin of the mask and in the centre of the forehead. The somewhat sinister 
expression of the face isemphasized by incised grboves running from the eyes 
to the ears. The modelling of the eyebrows, nose, and lips is delicate and sensi- 
tive. On the lips the lines of the mucous membrane are demarcated by fine 
INCISIONS. 

The mask is rather smaller than life size, and though it could have been fitted 
over the face, it was more probably worn as a pectoral ornament, attached by the 
holes in forehead and cheeks. Its exceptional character makes it дси to 
determine its precise place i in the history of angient Mexican culture; but the 
style suggests a post- Teotihuacan date, and it is probably attributable to the late 
Toltec or Aztec period, i.e. between about 1000 and 1500 А.р., during which 
many of the masterpieces of Mexicam art were produced. Height 7 inches, 
width 5£ inches. H. J. BRauNBOLTZ 


AN ANTELOPE MASK ЕКОМ THE СОКО 
OF THE IVORY COAST 


NE of the most notable deficiencies in the African,collections has been 
( ) the almost complete lack of specimens of the sculpture of French West 

Africa, appreciation of which on the Continent, in the early decades of 
this century, playgá so large а part in placing the study of primitive or tribal art 
on a comparable level of artistic status to that occupied by the fine arts of Europe 
and Asia. Since the Second World War special attention has been given to 
remedying this deficiency by seeking good. examples from French Guinea, the 
French Sudan, the Ivory Coast, and Dahomey, as well as from French Equatorial 
Africa. The European market is being progressively denuded of fine specimens, 
and the Department has been fortunafe in acquiring many excellent pieces from 
these areas by gift, exchange? and purchase at reasonable prices. 

A notable oppastunity offered itself in 1947 when the collection of the great 
Parisian connoisseur Ебих Fénéon *was auctioned after his death. Through the 
good offices of Мг. ande Mrs. Webster Plass, who have been generous bene- 
factors of the Department of Ethnography since 1946, the Museum was able to 
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acquire a number of fine pieces, especially from the Ivory Coast tribes. The mask 
shown in Pl. хип а is one of a pair, differing from each other only in derail 

. in the style of the Guro tribe, who live close to the Baulé. Although this 1s о 
of the better-known styles of French West Africa, the tribe seems to have 
received little systematic study in the field, but we may assume that these antelope 
masks are used in ritual dances in honour of the spirits of agriculture and increase 
‘of all kinds. The mask (Ht. 19*in.) is worn more or less vertically in front of the 
face, the dancer holding it firmly in position by gripping with his teeth a bar of 
wood or twisted string behind the mouth of the mask. • W. B. FaGG 
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A MASK FROM JAMAN, WESTERN GOLD 
COAST + 


T а remarkable fact that the Дада tribe and its works have almost 
[ә monopolized the attention of writers on the Gold Coast—far 

more completely, for example (and no more justly), than Benin has done in 
the case of Nigeria. And this is in spite of the fact that Ashanti art (as distinct 
from craftwork such as stools, cloths, brass utensils, and golc@ornaments) i is with 
rare exceptions notably lacking both in«quantity and in aesthetic merit as cem- 
pared with that of most of the tribes upon which the reputation of African Negro 
sculpture is based; the charming brass weights for gold dust, again with a few 
exceptions, hardly seem to deservé the serious consideration as works of art 
which they have sometimes been aé@corded. у | 

The neglect of other Gold Coast tribes both Бу writers and collectors of speci- 
mens 15 all the more surprising because some of the most important of them are 
contiguous with the, Ashanti. Among these aré a section of the Baulé tribe, the 
main body of which, in the Ivory Coast, is among the African tribes most famous 
for wood sculpture; and a group of indeterminate extent living about Sampa and 
Diadasu near the western border of the central Gold Coast tothe west of Wenchi. 
It is from this group that the piece illustrated in Pl. хыи 2 appear& to derive. ° 

This finely finished mask (Ht. 15} in.), with its defp black patination, is 
from a collection bequeathed to the Museum by the late Mrs. А. f£ Austin 
Freeman, widow of R. Austin Freeman, who разве a photograph of it in his 
excellent book Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman (London, 1898, p. 152). 
He had collected it about 1888 at the smdll town of Jimini, close to the frontier, 
about 70 miles north-north-west of Kumasi, and describes it (p. 149) as a dance 
mask of the Sakrobundi Society, which appears to have been concerned, like | 
dance societies among many qther Sudarfese tribes,* with, the ‘promotion of 
increase in the group itself and in its means of subsistence. “Ге horns of the 
antelope are a recurring feature in the masks of many of these societies; and 
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Freeman says that the crescent at the top of this mask is itself a conventionalized 
representation of them. Other Sakrobundi masks described by Freeman are the 
large horned antelope masks conceived in a single flat plane, of which two were 
collected by the late Sir Cecil Ármitage; of these one 1s in the British Museum, 
the other in the possession of Mr. Maurice Cockin, who has the only important 
collection of non-Ashanti art from the Gold Coast in this соштгу. In his сбПес- 
tion also is another fine mask of the type which ie the subject of this note; this has 
been published by Mr. Leon Underwood in his Masks of West Аса (London, 
1948, pl. тт), and has well-marked horns which, however, are of a generalized 
type more suggestive of éhe bush cow than of the “antelope. 
Stylistically both these pieces have a close and unmistakable relation with the 
best-known type of mask of the Senufo tribe in the central Ivory Coast, with most 
° of tht known specimens of which they eompare more than favourably in aesthetic 
merit (see, for example, Kjersmeier, Centres de Style de la Sculpture Nègre Africaine, 
Copenhagen and Paris, 1935, vol. 1, pls. 42, 43). 

Mrs. Е. L. R. Meyerowitz, who knows the region well, supplies theiforma- 
tion that a group of Senufo, known as Nafana, inhabit the area on the Gold Coast 
side of the frontier around Jimini, although their culture has in recent years been 
merged in that of Фе other peoples of the area so that no masks or other art forms 
are*now to be found among them. We may reasonably attribute this mask, and 


that in Mr. СосКит 8 collection, to them. W. В. Face 
AN ЕРА МАЗК FROM, NORTH-EAST 
YORUBALAND 


in 1946, for which no documentation could be provsded by the vendor. 
The other is rather smaller (Ht. 3 ft. 8 1n.), the superstructure representing 
a seated woman with two children and a dog; it 15 reproduced ш Underwood, 
Masks of W 5а AJFEN, London, 1948, pl. 26. | 
* These аге Specimens of what is probably the most elaborate of Yoruba, and 
indeed of West African; art forms—the masks used in the Epa festival among the 
' Igbomina “Yoruba of eastern Ilorin Province and western Kabba Province, 
Northern Nigeria, and the neighbouring Ekiti Yoruba of northern Ondo Pro- 
vince, Southern Nigeria. The area thus covered is perhaps 50 miles long by 30 
miles wide. Together with a contiguous area stretching to the south-west as far 
as Певһа and Akure, this has produced much of the very finest of Yoruba wood 
carving; including ehe well-known doors of the palace at Ikerre, presented to the 
British Museum by the Ogoga in 1925. The region whefe the Ера festival is 
found has produced during the past half-century such eminent sculptors as 
Ай ийа of Пойа, Bamgbqye of Odo-Owa, Ayantola of Odo-Ehin, and Areogun, 


4 | "НЕ mask (Ht. 4 ft. 8 in.) illustrated in Pl. ху а is one of a pair purchased 
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Osamuku, and Bamgboshe of Osi; besides Epa masks their works include doors 
carved in relief, house-posts, and many smaller carvings. Every carver has a dis- е 
tinctive and readily identifiable style, and when I visited Yorubaland on behalf 
of the Museum in early 1950 I was able to inspect and photograph many sur- 
viving works by these hands—though one of the finest, a fifty-year-old mask by 
Ajigyna, was busned with several others in a disastrous fire at Omu-Aran a few 
months later. 

The Epa festival, as held at Повз and Omu-Aran, has been well described by 
J. D. Clarke in his article "Three Yoruba Fextility Ceremonies, in the Yournal 
of the Royal Anthropological "Institute, lxxiv (1944), 94—96 (where two of the 
destroyed pieces are reproduced). Dances are held every year about the time of 
the vernal equinox, but only every second eelebration is a full-scale festival. 
Like English folk dances the Ера festival is no doubt of 1 ritual origin, desegned 
‘to procure increase, but the recreational element 1s now " dominant, as in most 
African dancing, although the religious element can still be detected in the songs 
and insette custom that the principal mask, O/oko, representing a leopard attack- 
ing an antelope, may not be taken out of its house at other than prescribed festival 
times without the sacrifice of a dog. The dance itself is in part a test of strength 

_ and skill, for the dancer must balance the great top-heavy ntask, which may be 
5 feet high and anything up to about 8b Ib. in weight; moreover, the climax of 
the dance requires all the dancers, led by the О/%о, to- leap оп to a large flat 
mound, over 3 feet high, without overbalancing or losing control of the mask. 
The mask rests on the head (protected by à pad) and shoulders of the dancer, 

‚ and is secured under his armpits With split cane; a fringe of leaves is also worn 
to cover the greater part of the body. 

A remarkable feature of Epa masks from the aesthetic point of view is the 

, contrast of style and feeling between the grotesque Janus head which forms the 
mask proper (and which is suggestive of the deliberately exaggerated features of 
the Egungun Society masks common in other parts of Yorubaland) and the 
essentially naturalistic conception of the figures of the supesstrugture, which is 

~ carved in one piece with the mask itself; this naturalism i is often mdte pronounced 
than in the present piece. These masks are therefore 4 standing refutation of 
deterministic theories Which seek to associate the degree of naturalism ét abstrac- 
tion found in particular primitive sculptures withthe extent to which the жы 
of the tribe is characterized by concepts of fear. 

The present mask appears to represent a priest, probably of Ifa, the Бане or 
force which provides the chief method of divination among the Yoruba. His 
head is shaven on one side. He is surrounded by four attendant figures, two of 
which are playing dtums, and.carries a sptar in his rfght hand and a staff sur- 
mounted by a bird in his left (the original staff would probably be covered in 
beadwork). The whole is painted in the usual colours, red, black, and white. 
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+ This is not among the sub-styles of the region which it is at present possible 
to attribute to a particular carver or a particular village. It does not seem to be 
in the styles characteristic during the past fifty years of Опи, Пойа, Osi, or 
Oye, but may well be over fifty years old. Only research in the area is likely to 

` reveal its exact origin and probable date. W. B. Face 
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A DRUM PROBABLY FROM THE IVORY 
| COAST . 


LATE xurv Ù illustrates а drum (Ht. 3 ft. 8 іп.), purchased in 1942, whichis 
А Ы: exceptionally important addition фо the African collections not only for 
its aesthetic excellence but because, although i it is clearly a chef Z'ewvre in a 
highly developed and assured style, this style is not among the hundreds of 
styles and sub-styles of West African art which have begn 1dentified and more or 
less adequately documented by scholars. Шины, this specimen is Entirely 
without documentation of any kind. 
The piece has been carved in two parts: the drum proper, with its hide 
membrane attached by a method characteristic, with minor variations, of most 
of the tribes of the Niger basin; and its stand, carved i in the form of a kneeling 
caryatid and terminating in a ring of six small human heads; this ring forms a 
Socket for a solid cylindrical projection at the base of the drum. Both parts are 
carved in an exceptionally hard and heavy woed, and the rather severe sculptural 
forms employed seem admirably adapted to the nature of the material. The 
stand has been painted in dark tones of red and brown and presents an almost 
lacquer-like surface, except where the paint has been worn away; the geometric 
decoration on the lower portion of the drum is picked out with a whitish pigment. 
The subject of the carving at first sight suggested Yoruba work, in which 
kneeling female figures, with or without children, play such an important part. 
But closer ет оп reveals nane of the hall-marks of Yoruba style and the 
treatment of the small heads ‘in particular seems to exclude such an origin, 
althougs gome indirect Yoruba influence may conceivably have suggested the 
main subject. e 
That it may have originated 1 in the hinterland rather than in the coastal belt 
of the Guinea Coast is suggested by the rather Islamic character of the geometric 
decoration, especially on the drum. Many a tribe whose religious institutions 
have been vigorous enough to withstand the iconoclastic advance of Islam has 
nevertheless undéfgone š some more subtle infiltration in the form of geometrical 
enhancement of its representational sculpture. The rectangular panels carved in 
relief which encircle the drum suggest the Koranic charms-and other leatherwork 
so common among the Moslem peopleseof the western Sudan. 
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Ап exhaustive search of the published literature of African art has brought , 
to light only one piece with any close similarity of style to this. It is illustrated. 
at the right of plate 43 of L'Art Nègre, by J. Maes and H. Lavachery, and was 
shown in the exhibition held in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, in 1930; 
it was In the collection of M. de Vlaminck, and was stated to be from the Ivory 
Coast. Two othef pieces from the same collection arfd illustrated on the same 
plate appear to be from Ше Baulé tribe of the Ivory Coast, and of these one 

` (centre) may be thought to show some slight affinity of feeling, but hardly more, 
with the kneeling female figure at the right. Between this last and our caryatid 
drum there seems to be enough similarity both in the general treatment of head 
and body and in certain details, such as the ornaments on the upper and lower 
arms, the characteristic nose, mouth, aad eyes, ‘and also apparently the coiffure— 
Yesturés which are no doubt determinanti of the style. | о. 

In the Wellcome Collection аге twó more pieces which are unmistakably in 
the same style, but are, unfortunately, no better documented. They are of light 
wood, trüder in workmanship and in colouring, and probably of appreciably 
later date, but the features, coiffure, and general proportions are the same. 

We may surmise that the drum comes from an as yet unidentified group 
(tribe, sub-tribe, or village) in the central zone of the Ivory Coast, perhaps to the 


north of the Baulé. E W. B. Facc 
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